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Book THE First: CuHiILtpHoop. 
CHAPTER XXVII. AN ABBE, 

Lity went into the cabinet of Mademoiselle 
Marcassin a young lady pupil at a boarding- 
school. The social status was not a very dig- 
nified one; but, at all events, it was something. 
The profound gentlemen who compile the census- 
tables would have thought Lily worthy to be 
registered as a single item in the educational 
schedule. She entered the cabinet a school- 
girl, She came out of it a hybrid creature, 
something between a servant-of-all-work and a 
galley-slave. 

Mademoiselle Marcassin kept her word to her, 
after a fashion. Lily was fed, lodged, and 
clothed, after a fashion. That is to say, she was 
privileged, after the pupils had fed, to consume 
the scraps of their repast—her refectory not 
being the common dining-room, but a side-place, 
half pantry, half store-room, where not only the 
copy-books, slates, drawing materials, and such- 
like, required by the young ladies, were kept in 
stock ; but likewise sacks of lentils and haricot- 
beans, and large jars full of the peculiarly nasty 
stewed pears which were unchangeably served at 
the conclusion of the principal meal under the 
generic title of “dessert.” 

She was lodged—but not in any of the dormi- 
tories. She had a room to herself (a hole rather) 
in the roof, where she had a mattress on the floor, 
and an ewer and basin on a rush-bottomed chair. 
The Marcassin was too rigorously just, to suffer 
her to share in the sleeping accommodation 
provided for pupils who paid; the Marcassin 
was too kind, after a fashion, to degrade her by 
forcing her to associate with the other servants. 
She was clothed, too, was Lily, after a fashion. 
Cast-off garments, mostly of the rag-and-tatter 
description, were flung to her from time to time, 
to be mended and cobbled together, when her 
Own rags gave signs of dropping off piecemeal. 

She was permitted to pursue her studies, after 
afashion. When there was no particular slavery 
in hand, she was suffered to sit in the class and 
listen to the lessons. Neither bad marks nor 
good marks were given her. She was beyond 
these. If she, alone of a class, could answer a 





question, she was not privileged to take her com- 
petitors up. She remained, for good or evil, at 
the bottom. 

She helped about the house. She cleaned 
knives sometimes. She combed the younger 
children’s hair. Sometimes she made beds. 
She never scrubbed—for the scrubbing-brush 
was an institution unknown to the Pension Mar- 
cassin. In French housekeeping there is a 
tradition that dry polishing is a holy thing, but 
that hot-water does harm. Lily’s special task- 
work, however, was in the lingerie, or wardrobe 
of the school. She passed many hours there 
every evening. There was always an immensity 
of mending to do, and most of it fell to her lot. 
As she was not allowed to touch the piano, for 
fear of wearing out the keys; or to draw, because 
crayons cost money, or to write, because paper 
and slate pencil are expensive; her fingers might 
have grown stiff and awkward but for the 
compulsory lissomness they acquired in that 
everlasting needlework. She grew to possess 
astonishing dexterity as a sempstress. 

Once a year, all the mattresses in the establish- 
ment were ripped up, the wool taken out, and, 
compressed into cakes as it generally was by 
continuous pressure, carded, by means of iron 
teeth set in wooden slabs, into fresh stuff. Two 
prodigious old women, hoarse voiced and hairy 
chinned, who looked as though they had been 
horse-grenadiers in the Imperial Guard who had 
taken to petticoats in their old age, used to come 
to card those mattresses. They were paid two 
francs a day, and their keep. Lily was permitted 
to help them. The dust and flocculent particles 
of the wool half choked her, but she carded as 
well as she could. One of the old women used 
to bring a stone flask full of corn brandy with 
her, from which she frequently gurgled into her 
old mouth what she called “la goutte du bon 
Dieu.” The other would persist in smoking a 
short pipe in the intervals of labour, much to 
the disgust of the Marcassin; but the old woman 
worked cheaply and expeditiously, and so was 
not denied her narcotic. Lily was dreadfully 
afraid of both of them. They spat and swore, 
and were like men. 

“IT remember,” would one of these woolly 
Chevaliers d’Eon say—‘‘I remember, La Mére 
Boustifaille, when the little King of Rome 
used to be wheeled about the Tuileries Gardens 
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in a little carriage drawn by two Astracan 
sheep.” 

* And the Duke of Bordeaux, Ma’me Plumet,” 
would the other say. “Diantre! was he not 
baptised in water from the Jordan? Do you 
remember the Terror, Ma’me Plumet ?” 

“Tf I remember it? Imbecile! Was I not 
dancing at the Opera when Messieurs of the 
Committee sent for me to be one of the nymphs 
that marched by the side of the car of the 
Goddess of Reason? Ah! yes, I have not had 
bad chances in my time,” and this she said with a 
horrible leer at Lily. “I have had cashmeres 
and diamonds in my time. But I have had mis- 
fortunes. It has all been through my devotion to 
the Emperor. That accursed minister of police 
would not give me a bureau de tabac because of 
my sympathies. When I asked for a _box- 
opener’s place at the Funambules, they told me 
that I was a Bonapartist. Why not call me a 
sorceress at once? And now I am come to 
carding mattresses at forty sous a day, and my 
soup. Bah!’ And the old woman would ex- 
pectorate and take another pull at the “goutte 
du bon Dieu.” 

They called Lily “c’te jeunesse,” and laughed 
at the clumsy way in which she carded. One of 
them, La Mére Boustifaille, talked to her one 
day—it was in her second year of carding—of 
her beauty, and asked her why she buried herself 
in that place when she might have cashmeres 
and diamonds? Lily shuddered as she heard, 
without comprehending, the hag. Her ears 


burnt, but her lips were cold. Of all the bad 
people in this bad world there is nothing, I 
apprehend, worse than a bad old Frenchwoman. 

Lily Floris—“c’te jeunesse” —“la petite 
Anglaise”’—or the “fille de classe Pauline,” as 
she was indifferently called, was fifteen, and 


shapely, and fair. She thanked God every night 
in the simple English prayers which had been 
taught her by Barbara Bunnycastle, that she did 
not hate any one. She prayed for strength to 
continue obedient, industrious, and uncomplain- 
ing. But hers was a hard time—a very hard time. 

‘'o the rest of the school-girls, in the days 
when they condescended to converse with her, 
she had been a heretic. They told her that she 
was doomed to eternal perdition because she did 
not go to mass and cross herself. They were 
incredulous as to heretics believing in anything 
save Satan—and not much in him. Asa heretic, 
she was not allowed to accompany the other girls 
on Sundays and féte days to the neighbouring 
church of St. Philippe du Roule. As a heretic, 
she was necessarily excluded from the periodi- 
cal catechisings, admonitions, and exhortations, 
which took place prior to the yearly festival of 
the First Communion. 

There were generally twenty or thirty girls 
every spring to take this first communion. 
They looked inexpressibly peaceful, innocent, 
beautiful, in their white frocks and veils, their 
snowy wreaths and spotless gloves, their little 
white silk stockings and shoes, their bouquets of 





white flowers. Lily used to look after them 
with longing eyes as they filed through the 
playground on their way to the entrance-gate. 
She was sorry that she was a heretic; but was 
she one, and, if so, ‘was it her fault ? 

She thought, one day, that she would ask the 
Abbé Chatain. He was “directeur” of the 
establishment. He catechised the young ladies, 
and confessed them, and generally prepared them 
for the first communicn. He was a tall lean 
ecclesiastic with a bronzed visage, very high 
cheek-bones, a square jaw, broken teeth, some- 
what jaundiced eyes, and iron-grey hair. In his 
long black soutane, black rabat with white 
cambrie edging, heavy shoes with buckles, 
flapped hat, and portentous umbrella, he had 
seemed for years to Lily an awful and forbidding 
personage. He took a great deal of snuff too, 
and when he blew his long bassoon-shaped nose 
with a blue cotton handkerchief, the sound was 
awful. He had a manner of breathing hard, too, 
when he spoke, and of screwing up his eyes, and 
clattering his jagged teeth, the reverse of 
encouraging, Yet the girls said that the Abbé 
Chatain was amiable, and forbore to visit the 





little peccadilloes they acknowledged in confes- | 


sion with any unusually disagreeable penances., 
It was a Jong time before Lily could make up 

her mind to speak to the abbé. As a heretic, the 

ecclesiastic kept aloof from her; and she, too, 


dreaded that her addressing him might be an ~ 


act open to misconstruction. 

One day, however—it was during the August 
holidays, and the abbé had called to pay a visit 
of politeness to the Marcassin, who, being indis- 
posed, could not receive him—Lily clothed herself 
in the full armour of a desperate resolve, and 
sought him out. The worthy ecclesiastic was 
pacing up and down the playground, snufling 
and waving the blue cotton pocket-handkerchief 
in a contemplative manner, as usual. One flap 
of the skirt of his cassock was drawn up, dis- 
playing a not unsymmetrical caif, and in this 
traditional clerical coquetry it may be that the 
artful arrangement of hooks and strings, known 
as “ ladies’ pages,” originated. 

Lily stole up to the clergyman, and was about 
to address him ; to her dismay, he suddenly pro- 
duced a book from his pocket. “ Alas,” she 
thought, “the abbé is going to say his breviary, 
and he will be walking up and down the play- 
ground for at least twenty minutes without my 
daring to speak to him, and then, perhaps, 
Madame, who is lying down, will awake, and the 
abbé will be called in, and my chance will be gone 
for ever.” 


To her relief, however, the book was not a || 


breviary. It was doubtless a devout work, but 
not of so strictly canonical a nature. Indeed, 
the doctrine it contained seemed not only of a 
comforting, but of an exhilarating order, for the 
abbé, wagging his head approvingly, and following 
the text with an appreciating forefinger, would 
ever and anon emit a gleeful chuckle. It was a 











merry book, and the abbé was no sour ascetic. | 
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“He is a droll of a farceur,” murmured the 
abbé, “this Monsieur de Béranger, although he 
has written some bitter things against the reve- 
rend fathers the Jesuits! What do you want, 
yourg girl?” he added suddenly, and throwing, 
accidentally of course, the hand which held the 
book behind him, but still keeping the page open 
with appreciative forefinger. 

“Tf you please Monsieur ’Abbé——” poor 
Lily began. 

“But I do not please,” the ecclesiastic re- 
joined, sharply. “I have nothing to do with 
you. Youare not a catechumen. You do not 
belong to my class. Go to your minister. I can 
have nothing to say to you. Enfin, que me 
voulez-vous.” 

“Oh! Monsieur Abbé, do pray hear me,” 
the girl-pleaded, joining her hands, and her eyes 
beginning to stream, “Iam so truly, so mise- 
rably unhappy.” 

“By your own fault, I take it, young girl,” 
remarked the abbé; “the worthy Mademoiselle 
Marcassin—a true shepherdess to her flock— 
reports you as being obstinate, rebellious, opi- 
nionated, recalcitrant. Kindness and severity 
have been tried, and both in vain, to you. Go to 
your minister—-are you an Anglican or a Puri- 
tan?—and demand of him what prayers and 
penitence you should resort to, in order to enter 
into a better frame of mind.” 

“But I have no minister,” cried Lily, despair- 
ingly; “Ihave no friends, I have no home. I 


am quite alone in the world. Iam a poor little 
English girl, left, abandoned, deserted here by 
cruel strangers. I am destitute, and an object 


of charity. I have never been outside these 
walls for seven years. I strive my best to be 
good, and to learn, and to work, but I am always 
punished and made miserable. Oh! I am most 
wretched and helpless.” 

*'Tiens,” muttered the abbé, taking out the 
blue cotton handkerchief and wringing the bas- 
soon nose, but without the bassonic sonorousness, 
“this has the appearance of being pitiable.” 

Oh, sir; dear, kind Monsieur l’Abbé, if you 
would only intercede for me; if you would only 
| soften Madame’s heart towards me! IfI could 
only be sent back to England, perhaps the good 
ladies with whom I was at school when a very, 
very little girl, near London, might know some- 
thing of my friends.” 

“Tt is hardly possible,” said the abbé, not un- 
| kindly, and shaking his head. “ Madame has told 
| me under what circumstances you are here. 
' Perhaps the wicked people who imposed upon 
| her, likewise robbed some mistress of a school 1a- 
bas, down there in England, when you were an 
|| infant. Have you no other friends that you can 

| remember, however faintly ?” 

|| Lily hesitated for a moment. How could she 

|| name Cutwig and Co.? Old Mr. Cutwig had 

| given her a new shilling, and Mr. Ranns (on 
account of the Co.) a Noah’s Ark, and ’Melia 

a kiss; but this acquaintance of two hours’ 

duration could scarcely, with propriety, be 





called friendship. And then she thought of the 
braided and whiskered man on board the boat, 
who had given her “joggolate.” Could he be 
called a friend? Alas! no. Finally, her thoughts 
reverted to the tall gentleman who had been so 
kind to her at the Greenwich dinner. She had 
never forgotten him. A thousand times she had 
thought of him with gratitude and affection. 
Many and many a time, pining and shivering in 
her wretched bedchamber, she had asked herself : 
“Shall I write to him? He told me his name. It 
was William—Sir William Long. Shall I write 
a letter to Monsieur Sir William Long, England, 
and pray him to come and help the poor little 
girl he was so kind to, ever so many years ago? 
But who would post a letter for me? If it were 
discovered, I should be sent to the cave for a 
week. And, besides, he has forgotten me. I 
only amused him fora moment. He is married 
and happy.” And poor Lily, as she thought this, 
found herself burning with blushes and choking 
with tears. 

No, she could not give the name of Cutwig 
and Co., nor of the man with the braid and the 
beard, and a strange shame and nervousness 
prevented her naming him whom she yet vaguely 
believed to be her friend. She told the abbé, 
with dolorous meekness, that she had no friends, 
so far as she knew, anywhere in the world. 

* Pauvre petite!” said the Abbé Chatain, taking 
out the blue cotton handkerchief again. “ What, 
then, can be done for you?” he resumed, after 
a brief silence. 

Lily could tell him that, and eagerly, too. She 
had been brooding over and elaborating a feeble 
little scheme for months. “Oh!” she cried, “if 
Madame would only be kind and merciful to me, 
she could make me happy, I am sure, at once. 
It would not be at all difficult. Thanks to the 
instruction I have received at the Pension—and 
oh, pray believe that I am very grateful for it—I 
know enough, I hope, to undertake the duties of 
a nursery governess, or at least I could be an 
under teacher in a village school. Or I would 
work at my needle, or wait at table, or do house- 
work, or anything, if she would only allow me to 
leave this dreadful place, and be kind enough not 
to tell everybody that I am wicked and rebel- 
lious.” 

“You are full of romantic ideas,” replied the 
priest, after cogitating for some moments over 
Lily’s audacious proposition; “but we will hope 
for the best. Go in peace, my child, and do not ery. 
I, myself, will speak to Mademoiselle Marcassin 
on this topic, and we will see what can be done.” 

He patted Lily gently on the head, and strode 
away. And the girl returned to her needlework, 
and, for the first time since Polly Marygold left 
the Pension Marcassin, a golden ray brought 
daylight and hope streaming into her soul. 

The abbé was as good as his word. Anevening 
or two afterwards, while he was playing his 
modest game of backgammon with Mademoiselle 
Marcassin, he took occasion to say, as though 
inadvertently : 
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“And the little English girl you have suc- 
coured and cherished, how goes it with her?” 

An evil look came over the countenance of the 
schoolmistress. “ How goes it? As with a viper. 
Speak to me of the gratitude of those Islanders. 
I calculate that I have lost by that little crocodile 
at least five thousand francs, of which I shall 
never see a red liard. And yet I have been a 
second mother to her.” 

It was certainly something in poor Lily’s 
favour that she had been blessed with a second 
mother, seeing what a remarkably unsatisfactory 
investment the first one had proved to be. The 
abbé, however, received Madame’s statement with 
a pinch of salt, as well as with one of snuff. He 
knew the Marcassin of old, and was acquainted 
with her aptitude for magnifying her own merits 
and depreciating those of others : when she would 
allow them, which was but seldom, to have any 
merits at all. 

“Tt is a pity,” carelessly remarked the abbé, 
putting the caster to his chin, as was his wont, 
before he flung the dice, “that you should be 
burdened with this little eat-all and do-no- 
thing.” 

“Tt is more than a pity, it is a shame, a 
scandal, an enormity, an abomination,” Madame 
indignantly acquiesced. “Figure to yourself, 
my dear abbé, that this most reprehensible young 
person of fifteen years of age—well grown, too— 
devours my substance. She devours the little 
patrimony which I hope to be able to leave, some 
Such a great 


day, to my kindred in Touraine. 
girl is not to be kept on walnut-peelings.” 
“That is easy to see,” the diplomatic abbé 
agreed. 
“They may keep her who will,” the school- 
mistress continued, with well-simulated indif- 


ference. “Iam sick of the charge, and should 
be enchanted to be relieved from it.” 

“ Would you, then, consent to her departure ?” 

“Who would pay me my memoirs, if you 
please ?” the Marcassin returned quickly. 

* But if you have lost, as you say you have lost 
by this time, all hopes of payment ?” 

“That is true,” returned Madame, shrugging 
her shoulders. “As well fish in the canal for 
whales as expect that I shall ever re-enter into 
my funds.” 

* And if you placed this embarrassing young 
creature in some locality of which you were well 
assured, and with persons at whose hands you 
could at any time claim her ?” 

“That is true; but how to find such a locality 
and such persons ?” 

“They must be numerous. Could you not 
obtain a situation for her in a school, half as 
pupil teacher, half as fille de peine ?” 

“She is that already, here; more of one than 
the other.” Mademoiselle did not specify which 
was the “one” and which the “ other.” 

* And the convent ?” 

“Tmpossible. She is a heretic. The govern- 
ment is infidel and Voltairean. We should have 
complications with the police.” 





“But you say that she has no papers, no 
recognised identity.” 

“T tell you, abbé,” exclaimed the Marcassin, 
“that she has nothing, save the spirit of the Fiend 
which animates her. She is. as friendless as a 
mountebank’s tumbling child, bought for forty 
sous at a fair, and passed on from one juggler to 
another.” , P 

“ Pauvre petite!” murmured the abbé again; 
but his voice was pitched low. 

“ Besides,” resumed the schoolmistress, “if 
oe went to another school, she might chatter— 
an — 

She stopped, somewhat confused, and, the 
game being over, hurriedly closed the back- 
gammon-board. 

“T understand you,” the abbé returned, with 
anod. “There is much rivalry in the scho- 
lastic profession. One always tries to do one’s 
neighbour — when one’s neighbour keeps a 
school—as much harm as is possible. ’Tis 
pity, for charity’s sake, that it should be so. 
But suppose, my dear and worthy lady, that 1 
was enabled to find, out of doors, an asylum for 
this forlorn child—a safe asylum, a respectable 
asylum, a discreet asylum—whence, from time 
to time, I should be enabled to bring you news 
of her, and whence, if the dishonest persons who 
have defrauded you of your hard-earned money 
were ever brought back to better sentiments, 
and showed a wish to make restitution, you 
could bring her back. Suppose some such 
scheme to be within my power of putting quickly 
into execution ?” 

“Then, my dear abbé, I should say at once, 
Take her.” 

“Ts that your determination 

“You have my word for it.” 

“Then we will adopt measures in accordance. 
I shall have the honour shortly of communicating 
with you on the subject. Not another cup of 
tea, I assure you. I have fears for my head. 
Well, qualified with this excellent and sanative 
rhum of the colonies. Have you tasted the 
Chocolat de Santé, my dear lady? And the 
Racahout des Arabes? No; you prefer the 
Pate Regnault. A thousand wishes for your 
happiness! We will consider the affair of la 
petite as arranged. Figure to yourself this 
Monsieur Véron, who makes one fortune by 
managing the Opera House—what a scandal— 
and another by selling cough lozenges. And yet, 
I am told, a most excellent person, and devoted 
to the Church. Yes, I will certainly remember 
to bring the six numbers of the Gazette de 
France when next I have the honour. One 
might get the liitle wardrobe of la petite to- 
gether. She has none, you say. Well, one must 
be found for her. Charity is not dead, as you, 
mademoiselle, have so triumphantly proved. 
Once more, dear lady, good night !” 

These remarks were not delivered without a 
solution of continuity. The abbé’s valedictory 
observations were scattered about the room. He 
had to swallow another cup of the curious fluid 
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which Mademoiselle Marcassin imagined, with 
many other French ladies of that period, to be 
tea. He yielded to friendly compulsion, and par- 
took of another modicum of the colonial liqueur. 
Then he had to find his umbrella and his shovel- 
hat, and to press Madame’s hand, and to bow 
over it, and to accept some jujubes for his poor 
cough, and to suffer Madame with her own fair 
hands—literally fair, but not crucl, to him—to 
tie a woollen scarf round his neck, as a defence 
against the night air. 

It was all as innocent, I speak without mental 
reservation, as sheep-shearing in Arcadia. No- 
thing could come of it. Both were stricken in 
years. On both, the doom of perpetual celibacy 
weighed: he, enforced to it by vows: she, sen- 
tenced to it by circumstances and by tempera- 
ment. Yet I have heard that the sun shines 
sometimes at the North Pole ; and I believe that 
a little flirtation is a little flirtation all the world 
over. Believe me, had the fiend who tempted the 
good St. Anthony come to him, not in the guise 
of a ballet-girl, but as a cozy comfortable spin- 
ster of a certain age—a spinster who would have 
knitted muffatees, and made wine possets, and 
warmed his slippers, and cut the leaves of his 
Tablet for him—the hermit would earlier have 
turned his eyes upward from his tome. 

One sigh—one among a thousand frowns—is 
not many. Mademoiselle Marcassin gave one 
sigh, and put away the backgammon-board and 
the rhum of the colomes. 

“* Pauvre cher homme,” sighed the Marcassin ; 
and then she froze up again in one block, and 
proceeded to make her nightly tour of her dor- 
mitories, scattering bad marks about her on all 
the pupils who could be proved to be awake. 
For wakefulness was considered presumptive 
evidence of the offender having been indulging 
in prohibited converse. 

“A worthy lady, the Dame Marcassin,” the 
Abbé Chatain mused as he sped homeward. 
“ She errs a little, perhaps, on the side of strict- 
ness, but those young persons are difficult, very 
difficult, to manage. I remember at the seminary 
what trouble I used to give the proviseur and 
the régisseur, and what stripes of the discipline 
these sheulders have suffered. Hi! But it 
must be admitted that Mademoiselle Marcassin 
is awoman who has a character. Oh! her force 
ef character is immense. And she is conscien- 
tious, highly conscientious. We must sce whether 
we can persuade Madame de Kergolay to shelter 
this poor little shorn lamb.” 

And the abbé went home to bed. He wasa 
worthy soul;—although he did sometimes read 
Béranger’s poems on the sly. 

* If he had only been on our side, Monsieur de 
Béranger,” the abbé was wont to say, “ what an 
ally he would have been! What acolossus! But 
it has always beenthus. From the days of M. de 
Pascal, we have never been able to keep the drolls 
who have wit and humour, on our side. And yet 
we have educated them all in our seminaries. 
They have bitten the hand that fed them. If M. 





de Moliére, now, bad only written Tartufe against 
the Huguenots! History of fatality. It is true 
that we have M. de Chateaubriand—mais il radote 
—he drivels. ‘That rhum of the colonies was 
very toothsome. ‘To-morrow is a fat day, and 
Madame Blaise” (his housekeeper) “has promised 
me a turkey stuffed with chesnuts. C’est éni- 
vrant, that turkey stuffed. A little glass of that 
rhum of the colonies would make an excellent 
pousse-café. Ah! here we are at home. Let 
us enter.” 

It has been found, not unfrequently, that en- 
forced celibacy leads to a partiality for roast 
turkey stuffed with chesnuts. Cut a man off 
from the flesh, and he clings to the flesh-pots. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—MORE OF THE ABBE, 


A very few days after the interview recorded 
in the last chapter, the Abbé Chatain had 
another conversation with Mademoiselle Mar- 
cassin. On his departure he met Lily (who had, 
indeed, tremblingly, but purposely, thrown her 
self in his way), and, patting her on the head 
again, told her to be of good cheer, for that a 
change in her condition was imminent. Lily 
went, that day, to her needlework, and her knife- 
cleaning, and her bed-making, quite radiant; 
and at night, nestling in her shabby pallet, she 
peopled the Imaginary Land with all kinds 
of benevolent ecclesiastics and philanthropic pro- 
tectors. 

Her deliverance came upon her with delight- 
ful suddenness. According to the abbé, it might 
be a week or a fortnight before the arrangements 
that were being made in her behalf could be 
carried out; but, as her good fortune would 
have it, the very morning after she had received 
this hopeful announcement, and as she was 
sitting, in her usual Cinderella position at the 
bottom of the class, the Marcassin herself 
entered the schoolroom in full state, and pro- 
claimed to Mademoiselle Espréménil that Made- 
moiselle Floris, no longer “la fille Pauline,” or 
“la petite Anglaise,” had been “ called to other 
functions.” . 

“ Circumstances,” the Marcassin took occasion 
to say, “ which did not perhaps imply deliberate 
culpability on the part of Mademoiselle Floris, 
had rendered her position one of somewhat a 
painful nature.” Goodness knows, it had, and 
of the painfullest! “Indeed, she might say that 
her education and sustenance, her very vest- 
ments, in fact, had been provided by a person 
whom it was unnecessary to name.” Here the 
governesses looked admiringly at the Marcassin ; 
the pupils all stared at Lily; and the poor child 
herself blushed a deep crimson. “ However, 
this equivocal state of affairs had now come to 
an end. Thanks to the efforts of a worihy 
clergyman (digne ecclesiastique), an asylum had 
been found elsewhere for Mademoiselle Floris. 
In the new sphere to which she was about to be 
removed, she would doubtless preserve a lively 
recollection of the favours and bounty which 
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had attended her sojourn in the Pension Mar- 
cassin.” 

There were murmurs (rumeurs) of approbation 
among the scholars; and the head governess 
remarked, in a low tone : 

“If she does not preserve that lively recollec- 
tion, she is a monster of ingratitude.” 

“The conduct of Mademoiselle Floris,” con- 
cluded her benefactress, “had not been entirely 
free from matter for animadversion. The veil 
of the past, however, might now be thrown 
over the anxieties—she might say, the sorrows 
—she had caused her instructresses. Made- 
moiselle Floris left that establishment full of 
the best sentiments; and she, Mademoiselle 
Mareassin, was glad to recognise that this young 
person was calculated in every way to do honour 
to the Pensionnat where she had been sheltered.” 

The young ladies, most of whom had been for 
years spectatresses of the daily tasks and 
punishments inflicted on the scapegoat of the 
school, and had grown perfectly accustomed to 
hear her called worthless, insupportable, and 
incorrigible, by the schoolmistress and her 
assistants, were not in the least surprised to hear 
this virtual eulogium pronounced on Lily. It 
was the Marcassin’s way. Nil nisi bonum was 
her invariable maxim, as applied, not to defunct, 
but to departing scholars. It was a remarkable 
fact that no young lady, however refractory or 
stupid she might have been, ever quitted the 
academy without a glowing panegyric on her 
conduct and proficiency. The supreme punish- 
ment in the Mareassin’s code of pains and 
penalties was expulsion; but she had only been 
known to expel one single pupil. The dismis. 
sion of this culprit took place on the eve of 
the summer vacation ; and it was quite notorious 
that her parents designed to remove her to 
another school. 

The Abbé Chatain did not come himself as the 
messenger of Lily’s deliverance. The welcome 
emissary was his housekeeper, Madame Prudence. 
She was a rosy apple-cheeked old dame, the best 
cook, and, moreover, the possessor of the 
best temper, in the quarter. She loved her abbé 
very dearly, tended him very assiduously, and 
scolded him sometimes; but that, like the 
cunning dishes she cooked for him, was all for 
his good. Madame Prudence was not an admirer 
of the Pension Marcassin, nor of its energetic 
proprietor. She spoke of Madame as “cette 
Mégére.” She alluded pointedly to the go- 
vernesses as “myrmidons of the tyrant.” Her 
opinion regarding the pupils was, that they were 
oppressed slaves. She had been known to snap 
her fingers at the entire establishment, in the 
open playground, and in the light of day. 
There was an old feud between her and the 
Marecassin; and she did not, perhaps, altogether 
approve of ecclesiastics, bound to bachelorhood, 
being regaled by scholastic spinsters with tea, 
with backgammon, and with the rhum of the 
colonies. 

The priest’s housekeeper, like the school- 











mistress, was unmarried; but both were called 
“Madame,” probably from the reason that to a 
people who had always retained an infinite vene- 
ration and deference towards age there seemed 
something unduly familiar and flightyin the appel- 
lation “ Mademoiselle.” When we were a less 
civilised, but a better behaved people, we too 
used to address our spinsters as “ Mistress.” 

On the way from the Pension to her new home 
—when, to Lily’s infinite delight, they traversed 
on foot the streets of the only city in the world 
worth living in, with which she had made 
but ten minutes’ acquaintance in the course of 
seven years—Madame Prudence was pleasantly 
loquacious, and made no secret of her impression 
that she had been the immediate means of rescuing 
Lily from the jaws of a roaring dragon. 

“They would have devoured you there, my 
child,” she remarked, patting Lily’s arm affec- 
tionately as she trotted along by her side. “I 
know her well, that stiff and starched piece of 
affected tyranny. Ah! it is I who have given her a 
bit of my mind. It is not [ whoam afraid of her. 
A woman with an ascertained position, quoi!” 
The last part of these observations Madame 
Prudence evidently applied to herself; and she 
as evidently considered the “position” of a 
priest’s housekeeper to be, so far as respectability 
went, a much better “ascertained” one than 
that of a schoolmistress. 

*“ And you were very unhappy, eh, my child,” 
she continued, “ down in that hole ?” 

“Oh! dreadfully unhappy,” replied Lily. 
“Many and many a time | could have wished to 
die, only I knew the wish to be wicked.” 

“And no wonder. And they were cruel to 
you ?” 

Madame was certainly very strict—almost 
harsh ; but I dare say I was stupid and disagree- 
able, and gave her much trouble.” 

“You? I won’t believe it for an instant. M. 
P Abbé says that you are a little lamb for meek- 
ness and resignation. To me you shall be alittle 
angel. The good Madame de Kergolay, whither 
you are going, has already made up her mind to 
treat you like alittle kitten. Ah! it is there you 
will dine well, and when you come to dine with the 
abbé and me, you shall have a taste of my cookery; 
you shall taste la vraie cuisine bourgeoise, my 
cherished. Are you fond of good dinners ?” 

“Tt is so long ago,” answered Lily, with a 
smile, and in involuntary disparagement of the 
culinary dispensation enjoyed by the inmates of 
the Pension Marcassin. 

“T should think so. J know what those 
crocodiles feed you poor little innocents upon. 
Haricots, haricots, haricots, all the year round, 
as if you were mules, and only deserved to be fed 
upon beans. And the lentils! And the chicory! 
I would not mind if they knew how to cook them ; 
but they don’t, the Cosaques!” A Cossack was 
Madame Prudence’s synonyme for everything 
that was mean, base, and cruel. “ And the wine, or 
rather the water blushing at being so villanously 
adulterated! Ah! the good Madame de Ker- 
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golay will make you taste of the good little 
vintages. You will be as happy as the day is 
long. You will help Madame at her embroidery, 
and sing to her, and read to her, and play her to 
sleep; and then the abbé will play backgammon 
with you. I shall not be jealous, ma miguonne, 
and on Sundays and feast-days I will come to you, 
and we will go to the mass together.” 

“T am a Protestant,” interposed Lily, gently. 

“A Protestant! que’ q’ c’est qu’ga?” quoth 
Madame Prudence. “ Ah! Iknow—a Huguenot, 
a dissident. Well, you must read Monseigneur 
the Bishop of Meaux upon the Reformists. Ah! 
the great man Bossuet. And then, my faith, you 
must go to your temple, and hear your minister. 
Madame de Kergolay seeks to make no prose- 
lytes. Many of her kindred are dissidents. I 
have known a good many honest folks—trés 
gentils méme—who were of the Lutheran pro- 
fession. M. Abbé is Gallican and tolerant. 
That wicked old giraffe, the Marcassin, is ultra- 
montane, and breathes nothing but sulphur 
against heretics. She would make a furious 
grand inquisitor. Voyons! I can’t see why 
Protestants should burn. Le bon Dieu meant 
nothing to be burned, except candles and wood 
for the kitchen fire.” 

Thus sociably chatting, the abbé’s house- 
keeper led Lily through the streets of the only 
city in the world worth living in. The modest 
package of clothing which the Marcassin had 
persuaded herself to part with as the wardrobe 
of Mademoiselle Floris had been sent on before 
by a commissionnaire. 





A CHRISTIAN PASHA, 

Tue summer of 1863 found me again wan- 
dering in Syria. Before turning my face north- 
ward, I was anxious to see whether, and how 
far, the district of Mount Lebanon had 
recovered from the effects of the dreadful civil 
war of 1860. The last time I had visited “ that 
goodly mountain,” it was my lot to see a whole 
population reduced to beggary, and more than 
two hundred villages that had been burnt to 
ashes.* Mile after mile of what had been cul- 
tivated fruitful lands, formed part and parcel of 
a howling wilderness. I had heard that of late 
there had been great improvements introduced 
into the government of Lebanon, and being much 
interested in this land, I wished to see and judge 
for myself, 

The route from Beyrout to Beit-ed-Deen has 
been described before.t This time, I started 
armed with a letter of introduction from the 
English consul-general at the former place, to 
Daoud Pasha, the new Ottoman governor- 
general of Lebanon, who resides at the ancient 
feudal castle of Beit-ed-Deen, and which has 
also been before described in the pages of 


* See After the Lebanon Massacres, No. 110, All 
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this periodical. I have called Daoud Pasha 
the “Ottoman” governor-general, because it 
seems almost a contradiction in terms to de- 
signate a Christian as the “Turkish” gover- 
nor-general, and this functionary is by birth, 
education, and practice, a Christian, being a 
member of the Armenian Catholic Church. 
Daoud Pasha may, for the following reason, in 
fact, be termed “a compromise.” After the 
dreadful massacres of 1860, the five Great 
Powers sent each a commissioner to Beyrout to 
regulate the future government of Syria in 
general, and of Mount Lebanon in particular. 
These commissioners had a sixth—the com- 
missioner of the Porte—added to their number. 
Three of the Powers—France, Russia, and 
Prussia—insisted upon the future government 
of Lebanon being entrusted to one of the native 
Christian princes of the mountain; whereas the 
other three—England, Austria, and Turkey— 
were as determined that it should be ruled by a 
governor named by the Porte. At last a compro- 
mise was effected, and it was agreed that the go- 
vernor-general of Mount Lebanon should be a 
Christian, nominated by the Sultan. Daoud 
Pasha is the first Christian ever raised to the 
rank of mouchir—pasha of the third, or highest 
grade, corresponding in rank with a field-marshal 
of the army; and the very fact of the Porte 
having set aside the old-established landmarks 
of Moslem bigotry, in this instance, bespeaks a 
hopeful future for Turkey. 

Quick travelling in the East is a simple 
a weg From Beyrout to Beit-ed-Deen 
is but a distance of some twenty-eight miles, 
yet it took us two days to get over the ground. 
We might, it is true, have accomplished the 
journey in one very long day; but when going 
over a mountainous country it is out of the 
question to ride faster than at a foot pace, 
scrambling up and sliding down steep hills 
at the rate of four miles an hour. By the time 
the rider has been four hours in the saddle, 
both he and the animal which carries him have 
had quite enough exercise for one day. 

Three hours’ ride brought us to the village of 
Shemlin, on the summit of the first range of 
Mount Lebanon, and commanding one of the 
most beautiful views in the world. Shemlin 
may be almost termed an English village, in- 
asmuch as the greater inhabitants are more 
or less belonging to English institutions, and 
the three only good houses in the place belong 
to English people. The first of these, the 
large silk factory of Mr. S., employs upwards 
of a hundred and fifty natives. ‘There is a 
large school for native girls, supported by a 
ladies’ socicty in London, seeded over by an 
English lady, with three English lady-assistants, 
and doing a vast deal of good in Mount Le- 
banon. Lastly, there is the country-house of 
an English merchant of Beyrout, who, together 
with the owner of the silk factory, must be 
long remembered for unbounded hospitality by 
every English traveller in Syria. 

After spending the night in Shemlin, and 
partaking of a regular English breakfast in 
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the morning, we—the “ we” consisting of my- 
self and an English naval officer, whose ship 
was then stationed at Beyrout—we had first 
to descend, for about an hour, into the deep 
ravine which separates the first from the second 
ridge of Lebanon, and had then to ascend the 
second ridge for nearly an hour and a half. This 
brought us to the town of Dheir-el-Kammar, 
which had been burnt down and utterly destroyed 
during the civil war of 1860, but which had, 
when we visited it, been entirely rebuilt by the 
‘Turkish government. Neither in the country we 
had gone through on the previous day, nor in 
that we now traversed, were there any signs of 
the fearful tragedy which had deluged the land in 
blood three short years ago. The villages 
were all built up again, the people were en- 
gaged in their daily labour, ok the long strings 
of laden mules we encountered every few mi- 
nutes, proved that there was no small amount 
of traffic going on throughout Lebanon. A 
pleasant ride of four hours brought us to the 
gates of Beit-ed-Deen, where, having sent in our 
note of introduction, we were at once ushered 
in to Daoud Pasha. 

His excellency received us most kindly, 
greeting us in English, which he speaks well, 
though he was evidently out of practice. He told 
us that a letter of introduction was quite unne- 
cessary, as he was always glad to see travellers, 
and that Englishmen were always welcome. 
* By the way,” he said, “I have an English 
officer attached to my staff ;” and then, clapping 
his hands to summon a servant, he told the 
latter to go and call “Something Beg”—I did 
not catch the first word, but the title of Beg is 
one always given in Turkey to officers holding 
the rank of colonel or lieutenant-colonel, or to 
civil servants of corresponding rank. In a few 
minutes, there arrived a tall stout-built officer, 
whose blue eyes and tawny beard announced 
him at once, in spite of his red fez and 
Turkish uniform, to be an Anglo-Saxon. 

To our surprise, the rooms we were shown to 
were furnished with every possible comfort ; 
they were a complete contrast to the miserable 
hotel apartments in which we had roughed 
it during our stay in Beyrout. We had easy- 
chairs that were really easy, basins to wash 
in of English proportions, beds which looked 
so clean that they almost tempted us to un- 
dress and turn in at once. By the time we 
had washed our hands and got rid of a little of 
the dust of the journey, a bell summoned us to 
table, where we found the pasha with the rest 
of the party assembled. We sat down eight to 
breakfast. 

I never sat down to table with a more 
ege party, nor did I ever partake of a 

etter meal. Daoud Pasha is a man who has 
seen a great deal of the world, and has tra- 
velled much in Germany, France, and England. 
He appeared to be wholly wrapped up in his 
work of pacifying the wild mountaineers of 
Lebanon, and putting a siop to the sectarian 
quarrels among them which had often caused 
such rivers of blood to flow. He told us 





that when first sent from Constantinople, in 
the summer of 1861, to take charge of the 
Lebanon, the difficulties of ever introducing 
anything like order or respect for either person 
or property, into the mountain, seemed really 
insurmountable, but that he was happy to say 
his work was not without fruit at last. “That 
gentleman is my catcher of murderers, thieves, 
and rascals,” said he, laughing, and pointing to 
the English officer who sat next me; “and this 
gentleman,” pointing to the officer in French 
uniform, “is he who prepares the policemen 
with which to catch the evil-doers. I never 
have,” he continued, “spared, and never will 
spare, a murderer. If he is convicted by the 
tribunal on positive evidence of having killed a 
fellow-creature, I invariably hang him. Capital 
punishment is the only thing these people fear.” 

Our breakfast—which was more of a dinner 
than a breakfast—lasted a considerable time. 
The pasha had a very good cook. On the 
table were fruit, olives, sardines, anchovies, 
and pickles. Each dish, as it was brought 
to table, was handed round by a servant, a la 
Russe. For wine, we had some of the gold- 
coloured dry vintage of Lebanon, the once 
celebrated vino d’oro, formerly very highly 
prized ail over Europe, and equal to excellent 
sherry. There was also some good light French 
claret. After dinner, coffee, such as you can 
only get in the East—and only in the wealthy 
houses of the East—was served round, together 
with cigarettes made with Latakia tobacco, of a 
quality only to be found in Syria,.and not in 
every part even of that province, though it grows 
there. When we had all smoked and chatted for 
half an hour, the different members of the pasha’s 
staff began to withdraw to their various offices. 
The pasha said to us, “I shall not stand on 
ceremony with you; your countryman here,” 
pointing to the English officer, “ will act as 
guest-master for me, and show you everything 
that is to be seen.” 

The palace of Beit-ed-Deen is erected in the 
most picturesque situation it has ever been my 
lot to see in any country. From three of the 
four sides of the castle, you look straight 
down some four hundred feet into three 
different ravines, one more wildly beautiful than 
another. The gardens of the place were once 
magnificent, but, during the twenty years when 
it served as a barrack for Turkish troops, these, 


like everything else, have been allowed to go | 


toruin. The builder of Beit-ed-Deen was the 
Emeer Beshie, the celebrated chief who was 
banished from Syria in 1840, when the country 
was taken from the Egyptians. The emeer— 
the word emeer means prince, and this emeer, 
though he and all his relations had turned 
Christians, was of the family of Shehab, which 
traces its pedigree to Mahomet—was upwards 


of fifty years building this castle. Style or sym- | 


metry there is none whatever. It was put up 


piecemeal, court being added to court, hall | 


to hall, and room to room, just as each might be 
wanted. Yet, taken as a whole, there is, perliaps, 
no place in the world which pleases the eye 
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more from its very novelty. The scene in the 
different court-yards had a strange mixture of 
the Oriental and the feudal. I could easily 
imagine the counterpart of what I saw at 
Beit-ed-Deen, as taking place some seven hun- 
dred years ago, in one of the castles built and 
inhabited by the Crusaders when in Palestine. 
Christians, Druses, and Moslems, monks, sheiks, 
emeers, and peasants, crowded the various halls, 
passages, and courts: either waiting for an 
audience with the pasha, or some other fune- 
tionary, or attending as witnesses, plaintiffs, 
or defendants, on the various tribunals of justice. 
There must have been several hundred people 
about the place, no two of whom seemed dressed 
alike, nearly all being armed, and the brightest 
colours predominating in all their costumes. Our 
progress through the crowd was slow, for each 
man present stopped our guide, the English 
officer, to salute him and say a few words. The 
“English Beg,” as they called him, seemed 
a favourite with every one. As a matter of 
course, nearly every man in the crowd was 
smoking. The most wealthy chiefs, or others 
who had pipe-bearers and attendants with 
them, smoked either long chiboques, or the 
more complicated narghilé—water pipes; the 
poorer men chiefly contented themselves with 
cigarettes, of which they smoked one, and at the 
same time rolled up another to take its place 
when finished. I was particularly struck with 
the courtesy and good breeding of the crowd ; 
most of them had manners which would do 
honour to a London or Paris drawing-room ; 
yet our guide told us, many of them, during 
the civil war, had shed blood without mercy. 
Amongst the Druses there was one venerable- 
looking old man whose appearance particularly 
struck me. He had a snow-white beard reach- 
ing almost to his waist, and his manners 
were those of a benevolent church dignitary. 
He stopped the English officer, and asked after 
his health with an air of paiziarchal anxiety 
which was quite touching. After leaving him, 
I asked who he was? ‘ About the most blood- 
thirsty rascal in Lebanon,” said my inform- 
ant. “He once confessed to me that during the 
massacre of Dheir-el-Kammar he had, with his 
own hand, murdered thirty unarmed men in cold 
blood.” 

_ Our guide took us up to where the courts of 
justice were sitting. When we entered the 
law court, the members, or judges, all rose and 
salaamed to us, inviting our guide and his 
friends to a seat upon what in England would 
be termed “the bench.” The judges of this court 
are twelve in number. There are in the moun- 
tain three Christian, and three non-Christian 
sects. The former comprise the Maronites, the 
members of the Orthodox Greek Church, and 
the Greek Catholics; the latter include Druses, 
Moslems, and Metualis. Each of these com- 
munities nominate two judges for the crimi- 
nal court of the mountain, and two for the 
civil court, besides a wukeel, or agent, who 
looks after the affairs of his “nation”—in 
Lebanon each religious community is called “a 





nation”—at the head-quarters of the pasha. 
Besides these six different “ nations,” the Protes- 
tant community is now recognised in Mount 
Lebanon as a distinct religious body, thanks to 
the exertions of Lord Dufferin when he was 
British commissioner in Syria after the mas- 
sacres of 1860. The Protestants are few— 
numbering not more than a thousand souls— 
but, whenever one of this community has a law- 
suit before the tribunals, the Protestant judge 
has a seat on the bench. 

The law court into which we were first shown 
was that in which criminal cases are tried. The 
twelve judges seemed to perform the functions 
of jurymen as well as judges. The proceedings 
were all in Arabic, the language of the country. 
As a matter of course, the whole affair was very 
Oriental in its characteristics, and—to our 
European eyes—highly irregular. ‘Thus, of the 
twelve judges ten were smoking — some, long 
chiboques ; others, cigarettes; one or two nar- 
ghilés. A young man accused of theft was 
talking to one of the casual bystanders in the 
court, while both the policemen who guarded 
him were indulging in cigarettes, as was also 
a person who seemed to perform the functions 
of clerk of the court. The judges all sat on a 
divan with their legs tucked under them, and— 
like every one else in the court—each seemed 
to make up for the inactivity of his body by the 
incessant movement of his tongue. A youn 
native who spoke French very well, translate 
the proceedings to us. Though not, perhaps, ad- 
ministered according to European notions, there 
was evidently a fair amount of rough justice in 
the trial, pom the judges appeared anxious to do 
what was right. The judges have an immense 
fear of the pasha, who punishes most severely 
anything like corruption or injustice on the part 
of any functionaries. 

We did not wait to see the end of the trial, 
but proceeded to visit the barracks of the police 
corps, which Daoud Pasha had recently organ- 
ised for the service of the mountain. Like 
everything else in Lebanon, the chief difficulty 
connected with this corps is the difference of 
creeds among the individuals that compose 
the regiment. The six sects agree in one 
article of faith ; and that is, each man, woman, or 
child, hates, distrusts, and would, if possible, 
murder and destroy, all who profess a different 
creed. This is the reason why Daoud Pasha em- 
ploys so many foreigners in the service of the 
mountain. If the superior officers of his police 
corps were natives, it is only the natives of the 
same sect that would obey their leaders. If he 
were a Christian, the non-Christians would not 
obey him; if he were a Moslem, the Christians 
would immediately cry out that they are being 
persecuted. And so on throughout the various 
sects. In the police corps we saw, there 
were no fewer than three foreign commissioned 
and five non-commissioned officers. The chief 
instructor, or drill-master, was a French captain 
of infantry, who had been lent for a time by his 
own government to the governor-general of 
Lebanon, in order to drill and form the regi- 
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ment. There was also an Hungarian officer, 
belonging to the Turkish army, who had charge 
of the mounted portion of the corps. And 
lastly there was our guide, the “ English Beg,” 
who scemed to be a sort of Sir Richard 
Mayne. 

The police corps of Lebanon is composed 
of two-thirds Christians and one-third non- 
Christians. There are among them about one 
hundred mounted, and four hundred infantry 
policemen. Besides the Europeans attached to 
the force, there are native captains, lieutenants, 
sergeants, and corporals. The horsemen are 
paid about three English pounds a month, out 
of which they must feed themselves and keep 
their horses; the latter being their own property. 
Remounts are paid for—a fixed sum—by the 
government. The horses did not appear to be 
very good, and were all in poor condition. The 
mounted men were well and suitably dressed, 
but very ill armed. Their clothing was made 
in the Zouave fashion, open jacket and waist- 
coat of a dull red coloured cloth, trimmed with 
black braid ; large dark trousers, something like 
English knickerbockers; red Turkish boots, 
and the fezcap. In the way of arms, the swords 
of the mounted police were good. Each man, 
we were told, brought with him his own sabre, 
the weapon to which all natives of Syria are 
accustomed from their childhood, and which 
they are taught to use in early years. But 
their fire-arms were detestable, consisting of a 
long heavy French infantry musket, carried by a 
sling behind the shoulder, which to a mounted 
man must be an utter impossibility. The troops 
were at drill, under a French sergeant, when we 
entered their parade-ground, and they went 
through some of the more simple manceuvres in 
a very creditable manner. 

The dismounted, or infantry, police corps 
was also at drill. ‘The men of this small batta- 
lion—about four hundred strong—were clad in 
dark blue uniform made Zouave fashion, and 
trimmed with red braid. They were exceed- 
ingly well armed with French Minié rifles and 
sword bayonets. Both individually, and in a 
body, these men looked much more serviceable, 
much more workmanlike, than the mounted po- 
lice. They were being drilled by a French ser- 
geant of chasseurs-a-pied, the French captain 
ooking on and superintending the parade. I 
was surprised to see how well they moved 
in column and line, and how cleverly they 
handled their arms, considering the very short 
time —about four months—they had been 
under instruction as regular troops. Their 
native captains and subalterns seemed to un- 
derstand their work thoroughly; and, although 
the men were put through some complicated 
movements, very few mistakes were made. 
There were also four or five native buglers, who 
sounded the French calls upon French bugles. 
The words of command were given in Arabic, 
into which language the whole of the French 
drill-book, we were told, had been translated by 
the French officer who instructed the police 
corps. ach individual foot police soldier is 





paid about one pound sterling a month, out of 
which he has to feed himself. 

About half an hour before sunset, a mes- 
senger caine to request we would join the pasha 
in the garden. ‘There we found his excellency, 
who, sitting on a chair, and smoking a long chi- 
boque, appeared glad to have got rid of his 
office work for the day. Near him were several 
empty seats, placed for our party; pipes were 
presented to all, and small glasses of raki, in- 
tended to serve as a whet before dinner, were 
handed round; so were small plates of olives, 
cucumbers, pistachio nuts, and other provoca- 
tives. The party was composed of the per- 
sons who had met at breakfast—namely, the 
pasha, his Armenian chaplain, his French private 
secretary, the English and French officers on 
his staff, myself and my travelling companion. 
The conversation was general, and always led 
by Daoud Pasha, who appeared to think of 
nothing else in the world but what he called 
“his mission” to pacify the Lebanon tribes, to 
introduce order into the country, and to teach 
the people to honour and fear the laws against 
those who murder, rob, or use violence. 

Shortly after dark, dinner was announced. 
We sat down to a table which would have done 
honour to any country gentleman’s house in 
England. After dinner, coffee was served, and, 
with the coffee, pipes and cigarettes. We re- 
tired early; but, before we went, the pasha 
called my companion and myself aside, and 
apologised—as he said, in anticipation—for what 
we should be obliged to see next morning, 
which was the hanging corpse of a culprit who 
had been found guilty of a deliberate murder, 
and had been condemned to death. “I signed 
his death-warrant this afternoon,” said the 
pasha; “he will be hanged shortly after mid- 
night, and he will be left hanging until noon 
to-morrow. There is only one place where cri- 
minals can be executed, and that is on a tree 
just outside the gate, so you will see the body 

anging to-morrow, which I am very sorry for, 
but it can’t be helped.” 

They have a curious way of doing things in 
Turkey. The criminal of whom the pasha had 
spoken was hanged during the night, and there he 
was hanging to a tree—his feet barely a yard from 
the ground—when we got up next morning. The 
execution had taken place soon after midnight, 
when all the little world of Beit-ed-Deen was 
asleep; and no one, except the jailer, the execu- 
tioner, and their respective assistants, had been 
— The culprit did not know for certain that 

e was to die until about sunset the previous 
evening, when he was taken out of prison, and 
left in a room with a priest, who had come to 
confess him, being a Christian. In the morning, 
when people got up to their work, there was the 
corpse swaying gently round every now and then, 
as the wind moved the tree. It was a horrible 
sight. 

“By seven o’clock we were up and dressed, 
but learned that the pasha had drank his 
coffee, smoked his pipe, and been at work with 
his different secretaries, for upwards of an hour. 
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In fact, early as it was, the whole mountain 
official hive was already busy. The English 
officer showed us into his private office, where, 
with the assistance of two or three clerks, he was 
opening the despatch bags from all the different 
parts of Lebanon, as well as from Beyrout. He 
told us that, about a year previous to our visit, 
he had by desire of Daoud Pasha organised a 
regular corps of post runners; by them regular 
mails, in locked bags, were received every 
morning from Beyrout, and from the six or 
eight sub-governors of districts throughout the 
mountain. Some of these runners had just 
arrived, covered with dust, while others were pre- 
paring to start with the different posts. The 
postal corps numbers about fifty picked men, 
most of them Druses, and all models of strength 
and activity. I never saw so many fine men to- 
gether at one time. They wore no uniform, but 
each man had over his right shoulder, and across 
his heart, a broad shoulder-belt of scarlet cloth, 
upon which was a brass breastplate, with a dif- 
ferent number for every individual. Every man 
was armed with his own native weapons. The 
letters were carried in broad wide leather bags, 
each bag having two keys, of which one was 
kept by the person in charge of the post at its 
destination, and the other by our English friend, 
who had the management of the whole affair, 
and who, indeed, had organised the system of 
postal services for Lebanon. Previous to this 
organisation, serious events often took place 
in distant parts of the mountain without the 
central salleediiles knowing anything of what 
was going on. But the mere knowledge that 
the pasha was in daily communication with all 
parts of the mountain, tended to keep the people 
m order. It should be remembered that Lebanon 
is not a mountain, but a mountain chain, some 
hundred and twenty miles long, by from fifteen 
to twenty broad, and intersected by innumerable 
valleys and ravines, many of them three and four 
thousand feet deep; that the roads are mere 
bridle-paths, narrow and close to deep preci- 
pices; that the population are always in a 
state of chronic civil war—sect against sect, 
and village against village—fighting with each 
other, and more or less with the authorities. 
The pasha had invited us to accompany him 
to the village of Abeigh, some three hours dis- 
tant. At this place there was to be an assembly 
of all the Druse chiefs, and many thousands of 
the Druse people; for the pasha was going to 
open a college, or high school, for pupils of that 
creed. We started about nine o’clock, with all 
the numerous following of a Turkish pasha. 
As we passed through different villages, the 
people came out in holiday garb to salute the 
governor-general, the women throwing rose- 
water upon us as we passed, and greeting the 
cavaleade with a singular shrill ery, which is 
only used at weddings or on other festive oc- 
casions. Every few miles some mountain chief 
with his followers rode out to meet us, and, after 
saluting the pasha, followed in the rear of the 


of Abeigh, the party had increased to severai 


escort, so that by the time we reached the village 





hundred people. At Abeigh we dismounted at 
the Italian Capuccino convent,a Roman Catholic 
missionary establishment some two hundred 
years old, in which two Italian monks live and 
preach in Arabic to the Christians of the sur- 
rounding villages. Here, rooms had been pre- 
pared for the pasha and his immediate suite. 
The hospitable American missionaries who live 
in the same village, invited my companion and 
myself to put up at their house for the night, 
which we were glad to do. 

Next morning, by six o’clock, the whole place 
was on foot to meet the pasha at the insti- 
tution he was about to open. Far and near 
the hill-sides seemed alive with people. In 
every direction armed and ot ven chiefs, 
attired in their gayest gold-embroidered jackets, 
mounted on their best Arab mares, and fol- 
lowed by their armed retainers, hurried to- 
wards the open space of ground in front of 
the Druse College. At seven o’clock the pasha 
himself appeared, walking up from the convent, 
accompanied only by the English and the 
Hungarian officers, and followed by a couple of 
dismounted police orderlies. The ceremony it- 
self was nothing remarkable ; it consisted merely 
in the reading out, by one of the pasha’s secre- 
taries, of the charter in Arabic, granted to the 
institution. The pasha then made a very ex- 
cellent speech in French, which was translated, 
sentence by sentence, to the assembled multi- 
tude, by his excellency’s dragoman, For the 
pasha himself speaks very little Arabic, and in 
Lebanon there are manymore people who under- 
stand French than Turkish. 

It would appear that the institution is not 
to be supported in any way by government, 
but that Daoud Pasha has obtained such an 
influence over these wild mountain Druse 
chiefs that he has persuaded their religious 
sheiks, or chiefs, to devote a large portion 
of their “ Wacoof,” revenues derived from 
lands belonging to the Druse temples, towards 
building and endowing this educational es- 
tablishment. I was surprised to find that 
English is the only language besides Arabic 
taught in the college, and that many of the 
pupils—though they had only been learning it 
about six months—could already speak and 
read English pretty well. This is owing to the 
master having been a pupil of the American 
Missionary College on Lebanon, and having ac- 
quired a fair knowledge of English. Moreover, 
the Druses are fond of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and look upon us in the light of tried friends, 
regarding the French as their natural enemies. 

When the ceremony of the opening was over, 
the feast commenced, and was a wholesale affair, 
For the pasha, his personal staff, us his guests, 
and the Italian monks and American mission- 
aries—in all about two dozen individuals—a 
table apart was spread, served in the Euro- 
pean fashion. But for the world at large 
—chiefs, priests, monks, retainers of chiefs, 
soldiers, police, grooms, servants, and peasants 
—eatables were furnished by the ton and the 
cart-load. Between five and six thousand people 
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fed that day as guests of the college. There 
were upwards of fifty sheep roasted whole and 
stuffed with rice, while of pillaf—rice boiled in 
butter—there were brought to the ground many 
huge full caldrons—in each of which a man 
could have stood upright with ease; and of 
bread—Arab round cakes—there must have 
been some forty mule-loads. ‘There was no 
scrambling or confusion. ‘The multitude was 
divided off into fifty parties, twenty men in 
each party. In the middle of each twenty 
was placed a roasted sheep, a mountain of rice 
pillaf, and a mule-load of bread. Each man 
pulled out his knife, and ejaculating, “ In the 
name of God!” began to eat. When he had 
eaten enough—and Arabs eat fast—he put up 
his knife with a “God be praised!” rose up 
from the ground where he had been sitting 
cross - legged, and one of the bystanders 
immediately took his place. In less than an 
hour the whole multitude had eaten, and were 
smoking their pipes under the shadow of 
the trees, while of the huge amount of pro- 
vender it would have puzzled any one to find 
enough to breakfast a poodle dog. Such a huge 
meal, so quickly consumed with complete order, 
it has never been my fate to see. 

In the course of the afternoon Daoud Pasha 
prepared to return to Beit-ed-Deen. He pressed 
our party to accompany him, but our time was 
short, and we could not avail ourselves of his 
hospitality. As he started to return home, we 
turned our faces down the mountain towards 
the sea and Beyrout. 





A BEATEN ARMY. 


WE have struck our last blow, we have spent our 
last shot, now, 
And we pour here, in protest, the last drops of life. 
All, save man’s honest right, we have lost, they have 
got, now, 
And theirs is the triumph where ours was the 
strife. 


Ours the blood on the bastion: our foeman’s the flag 
there: 
His the soil of our birth: ours the graves he 
insults: 
And our brave dead are mute while their murderers 
brag there, 
Of crimes praised on earth for successful results, 


Here, where heroes are vanquisht, where cravens 
are victors, 
Where the Wronger’s the Judge, Truth appeals 
unto God; 
While Justice, preceded no more by her lictors, 
Is, herself, now pursued by the axe and the rod. 


Be itso! though right trampled be counted for wrong, 
And that pass for right which is evil victorious, 
Here, where Virtue is feeble, and Villany strong, 
Tis a cause, not the fate of a cause, should be 
glorious. 


Earth’s success, at the purest, with stain of the earthy 
Leaves the white worth of Truth, where it touches 
it, less: 





But worth has success in the cause that’s unworthy ? 
We have fail’d? Be it so! We are pure of 
success. 


And so Earth puts upon us no claim to diminish 
Our claim upon God, which is perfected thus. 
Tiere our least gain begins, where their greatest 

must finish: 
Earth’s gains claiming them, God's debt owing to 
us! 


Graves are better than crowns thus. Oh ever and 
ever 
This bartering Eternity’s birthright to Time! 
God, we give thee unblemisht our frustrate en- 
deavour: 
Earth, we leave thee unchallenged Hell’s Triumph, 
man's crime! 





ON CIRCUIT. 


We have received the following from a trust- 
worthy correspondent : 

Sir. There are few evils harder to bear than 
those which we know for certain that a future 
age will be free from: grievances, the result of 
some preposterous system which must go to 
the wall sooner or later, and which might just as 
well gothereatonce. It seems such a pity that 
those things which everybody wants done, and 
which everybody knows will be done some day, 
should not be done now. Everybody knows 
that the Papacy is doomed, yet still the Italians 
are kept chafing under the inconvenience of a 
divided kingdom. Everybody knows that tle 
American Union is over for ever, and yet the 
war goes on. Reform is a plant of slow growth ; 
it is the especial function of the Press to force 
it. Therefore it is, sir, that, having a reform of 
some importance to propose, I solicit your aid 
in bringing it about. 

The reform of which I speak, is not one of au 
altogether public nature. The persons to be 
benefited by it, form only one class of the com- 
munity, and represent only a section of society ; 
but, I think, neither a small, nor an unimportant 
one. To cut short all further preamble, I am 
ready to shorten the case by admitting at once 
that I am a barrister. It is a barrister’s griev- 
ance to which I call attention. I am going to 
plead for the pleader, and to advocate the cause 
of the advocate. 

You are doubtless aware, sir, that many, many 
years ago, in that dark period of our history to 
which allusion is sometimes made as the “ good 
old time,” it was the custom of the fraternity 
which I represent to travel from town to town, 
when on circuit, either on horseback or in private 
carriages, while the attorneys who attended the 
circuit made use of public conveyances to carry 
them from place to place. It is needless to say 
that in these days of railroads there is an end of 
this arrangement. The same train conveys the 
barrister and the attorney each to his destina- 
tion at the assize town, and they can even travel, 
if they like, in the same carriage. The reason 
why these two classes were kept asunder 
formerly, was, that it was apprehended that they 
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might, if brought into the intimate contact 
which travelling together implies, fall into such 
discussions concerning the cases about to be 
tried, as might prove contrary to the laws of 
that professional etiquette which regulates what 
should and what should not be the nature of the 
intercourse between solicitor and advocate. In 
a word, it was found that such association might 
lead to what are stigmatised as “ unprofessional 
practices.” 

Of course, as it had been determined by those 
who have the ordering of such matters, that the 
attorney and barrister should not travel together 
from one town to another, it was not likely that 
the two classes should be allowed to reside 
together when the journey’s end was attained. 
Accordingly, it was arranged as a regulation 
which was on no account to be infringed, that 
when the attorney arrived at his destination, he 
was to take up his abode at the inn, while the 
barrister was to provide himself with private 
lodgings in the town. Inns were not (as a rule) 
so comfortable in the days when this arrange- 
ment was made as they are now, and it is to be 
supposed that the barrister had, generally speak- 
ing, the best of it. 

Now, these two regulations, which bind the 
barrister, first, to travel by a different convey- 
ance from that used by the attorney, and 
secondly, to adopt a different place of abode 
from that which the attorney makes use of, 
should surely stand or fall together. Lf one of 
them be binding, the other should be also. Un- 
fortunately, nobody seems to see the thing in 
this light ; at any rate, no one attempts to re- 
medy the inconsistency that though the barrister 
and the attorney travel together in the same 
conveyance from London to York, they may not 
both put up at the same hotel when they get 
there. Surely this is an illogical state of things, 
unworthy of a profession which “goes in” for 
close reasoning. 

The inconvenience arising from a strict ad- 
herence to this law which forbids the attorney 
and the barrister to inhabit the same house is 
very great, and falls heavily on the latter. 
Not only is it more convenient, when a short 
residence only is contemplated, to take up 
one’s abode at an establishment intended for 
the use of travellers, but it is, of course, less 
expensive. The attorney has the advantage 
of the barrister in every way. He not only 
arrives at a well-lighted, cheerful-looking house 
where everything is organised expressly with a 
view to the traveller’s convenience, and where 
he has only to ring a bell to have all his 
wants supplied—not only has he all these 
. advantages, but he pays less for them. ‘Those 
dingy lodgings to which the barrister is con- 
signed when he arrives at the assize town, are 
not only dingy but very expensive: for the 
simple reason that it is necessary they should 
be kept vacant when he does not want them, in 
order that they may be available for his use 
when he does want them. It is not the lodging- 
house-keeper who is to blame here, but the 
system. Of course the fodgings must be paid 





for, and if the owner of the lodgings fails of ob- 
taining a permanent tenant, because at certain 
seasons he expects an occasional tenant, it is not 
surprising that he should expect remunerative 
compensation for the loss he sustains. It is inex- 
pressibly annoying to reacli some town where one 
knows there is a particularly good hotel, and to 
see the attorneys walking off to their comfort- 
able quarters, while you, the barrister, betake 
yourself to those gloomy apartments over the 
chemist’s which are regularly reserved for your 
use. 

Yes, you repair with a sinking heart, to your 
bedroom first, to seek some refreshment after 
your long journey, and you find that the water 
supply is on the old niggardly scale, and that 
the large ewer and basin which they promised 
you on the occasion of your last visit has not 
been supplied. And then sitting down upon the 
side of the bed—which every man who is worth 
twopence always does when he wipes his hands 
—you find that that infernal feather-bed has 
come to the surface once again, and is softer, too, 
than ever. Is it not astounding how slowly 
reform advances in this country? For at least 
a score of years feather-beds have been de- 
nounced by everybody, and yet there they still 
are flourishing in almost every lodging-house in 
England. With how little hope it is that when 
looking for apartments you advance to the bed 
and administer the great punch test. In goes 
your fist into the horrid soft mass just as you 
expected. 

With what wonderful establishments has this 
dire regulation, of which I am cowplaining, 
made me acquainted! My experience in the 
matter of lodgings is enormous, and one result 
of that experience is, that they are all singularly 
alike. In all, I have found a circular table, 
and a cheffonier which emits, on being opened, a 
composite smell of cooked ham, candles, spirits, 
and tea-leaves—of general chandlery, in short. 
And well it may do so, this receptacle having 
been used by all previous lodgers both as a 
larder and a store-room. I have found, more- 
over, that stamped felt is used in most lodgings 
as a substitute for Brussels carpet, and that shells 
are in favour as chimney-piece ornaments, though 
not to the exclusion of white china lambs 
touched up with gold, and poodle dogs of 
hideous aspect plunging their muzzles into 
baskets of petrified shaving-lather representing 
tlowers. 

The cookery, again, at one lodging-house is 
curiously like the cookery at another lodging- 
house. The eggs are invariably either under- 
done or hard, the potatoes are watery, and the 
chops are subjected to some treatment which 
gives them a grey colour when they appear on 
table: though how they are brought into that 
unnatural condition is unknown to the present 
writer. 

And then the lodging-house servants: how 
little variety there is among the different spe- 
cimens of that noble race! How short they are, 
and how thick. How dirty are their hands, and 
how hard they work. Itis doubtful whether any 
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class in the community have so much to do. 
And then it is the dullest and most uninteresting 
kind of work. It is executed on the knees, on 
door-steps, and in front of iron grates, and in- 
volves an amount of grovelling among cinders, 
from which one of the saints would have shrunk, 
even on Ash Wednesday. Saints, indeed! Are 
not these real saints? When I see one of 
these little worthy frights labouring on from 
early morning to late night, sleeping in a kennel, 
living upon everybody’s leavings, and cheer- 
ful from first to last, I ask myself whether such 
inglorious martyrdom can be spoken of with 
too much respect, and whether there is not 
more of glory in the frouzy black cap which sur- 
rounds her ill-favoured countenance, than in the 
brightest nimbus which any church has wreathed 
about the heads of any conventual saints ? 

I will say no word, then, in this my protest, 
disparaging the lodging-house maids-of-all-work : 
seriously believing that a more sorely tried, and, 
at the same time, a more patient industrious de- 
serving class of persons, does not exist. But 
concerning the lodging-house proprietress I have 
no such scruples. She is a grasping, illiberal, 
tyrannical, servile humbug, with a shocking and 
surprising genius for devising new and unheard- 
of extras. What does she mean by swelling my 
bill with a charge for boot-cleaning, when the 
process is executed by Saint Betsy, who gets 
nothing for it? What does she mean by making 
me pay for the kitchen-fire, through whose 
agency my chops are rendered grey in the prime 
of life, and my meals are destroyed ? 


But I must ask no more questions on this or 
any other subject connected with lodgings, 
having already been betrayed into too long a 
digression by my indignation at the injustice 
which drives me away from the Royal Hotel 


opposite. And then I know so well that 
there is no need for this to be. Iam so per- 
fectly well aware that the object which this 
arrangement is organised to carry out, is not 
carried out. During the whole of that long 
journey from London to York, Mr. Foxey and | 
may sit in adjoining compartments of the same 
carriage, and may, if we feel inclined, discuss 
all the rights and wrongs of that inevitable libel 
case in which Mr. Pestle, the local practitioner, 
seeks to recover damages from Mr. Mortar, the 
practitioner of a neighbouring town, for throw- 
ing doubts upon his professional capability and 
his personal character, calculated to injure his 
reputation and reduce the amount of his pro- 
fessional income—about this and all sorts of 
other cases Foxey and I may, if we choose, plot 
and confabulate and conspire to our hearts’ con- 
tent during the whole of our journey; but the 
moment we arrive at our journey’s end, we must 
suddenly become strangers to each other! 

And then to take the case of those barristers 
who reside (as some do) in the towns in which 
the assizes are held. Are not they perpetually 
on intimate terms with the local attorneys ? 
Are not the two classes in constant intercourse, 
living in the same small society, and members 
of the same profession ? 





Sir, I am at this moment writing from my 
lodgings in acertain assize town. They are over 
the hatter’s shop. Since I was last here, the 
hatter, upon that principle of combination which 
prevails so largely in county-towns, has combined 
the trunk and portmanteau making business 
with his former undertakings, and an incessant 
hammering and tapping sound reaches me in con- 
sequence from the lower regions. The chimney of 
my sitting-room has taken to smoking violently, 
while the old servant who used to wait upon me, 
and who knew my ways, has disappeared, and 
her place is supplied by an individual who not 
only does not know my ways, but appears, from 
her conduct, to be ignorant of the ways of 
the whole civilised community. Exactly oppo- 
site to my sitting-room window is one of the 
best and pleasantest hotels in provincial England. 
Under these circumstances I write in a condi- 
tion of considerable irritability, which I must 
plead as my excuse if I have seemed in this letter 
to dwell with undue force on the grievance under 
which I am suffering. 

Sir, I reiterate my apologies for troubling you 
at such length about a matter which affects only 
one class. It is simply under the firm convic- 
tion that in making my complaint through the 
medium of your columns, I have the best chance 
of getting justice done to it, that I adopt this 
otherwise roundabout way of appealing to the 
big-wigs of my bewigged profession. 

I am, Sir, with much respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
Crecuitus Roots 
(Barrister-at-Law). 





MEYERBEER—A CHARACTER. 

Tr is strange, but true, that not a tune by 
Meyerbeer is on the organs or in the streets ;— 
it is no less true, yet not strange, that he has 
ruled the musical stage of Europe for the past 
thirty years as no one has done since Signor 
Rossini provokingly ceased to write.—Bellini’s 
works have passed, Donizetti’s have passed ; but 
* Robert” and “Les Huguenots,” in spite of 
their huge and over-elaborate complication, have 
got a hold everywhere, and have kept the place 
which they have got.—A more singular pheno- 
menon in the history of art is not on record. 

There is no need here to call back all the par- 
ticulars of his birth, parentage, and education, 
to tell how Meyerbeer was born rich among 
parents devoted to him; how soon he showed 
a will for music—how soon great technical 
dexterity; with this a certain indecision in 
carrying his purposes out—a singular absence 
of inventiveness, conjointly with a singular 
persistence.—To illustrate from the history 
of two Hebrew boys born into rich Berlin fami- 
lies, neither of the two endowed with electric 
genius :—each of the two resolute to make his 
way—Mendelssohn wrote, when he was aged 
only fifteen, works which made an epoch, such 
as his pianoforte Quartets, and his immortal 
Shakespeare overture — Meyerbeer, after be- 
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coming known as pianist, betook himself to the 
stage, wandered across the Alps from Germany 
into the Italian theatres (then great theatres), 
there produced opera after opera, only one of 
which—* Le Crociato ’—survives even in name, 
and not till he was aged forty asserted any right 
to catch and to hold the ear of Europe, by the 
production at Paris of his “ Robert le Diable.” 

It may be “ calm and classical,” as one Mrs. 
Jarley put it, to decry ‘the five operas written 
by Meyerbeer for Paris—nevertheless, they have 
held Paris fast during thirty years—and before 
Paris had Meyerbeer Paris had Auber, and had 
Rossini, with his stupendous second act of 
“Guillaume Tell.”—There can be no doubt 
that “Robert” is one of the most popular 
operas of modern times; and yet it is tedious 
in places—in places chargeable with a desperate 
frivolity—in places spoiled by unnatural affecta- 
tion. It cannot be said that it is the mere show 
of the drama—the delicious device of the 
dancing dead nuns, which has kept the work 
alive, and the great cathedral scene in the 
last act. I have seen it relished in the tiny, 
barn-like theatres of small German towns; and 
a curious recollection rises of a performance of 
this kind at Freiburg, in the Breisgau, on 
a sweltering summer evening, where the hero, 
heroine, and Fiend-Father were so fat, be- 
sides being very old, that it would have been 
hardly possible to niche in a fourth character 
among them, had a quartet been the desider- 
atum,—so narrow was the stage —The sound 
of their crying-out on that breathless evening 
was to be heard half way up the hill behind the 
exquisite lace-work spire of the cathedral. Yet 
never was opera better welcome anywhere, even 
when the prima donna happens to be called a 
Lind or a Grisi. The public believed and trem- 
bled—believed and shouted—cared nothing for 
the haggard scenery and the rubbishing faded 
dresses, but went into the tale of the Devil, the 
Evil One, and the saintly girl (I have some idea 
that the Princess was left out of the legend— 
as has happened in London at Her Majesty’s), 
with an honest credulity and rapture which I 
have never seen exceeded. 

Not one of the least curious facts which can 
be put on record in regard to this popular 
opera, is, that it has, probably, never been ade- 
quately cast, save by the four first artists, Cinti- 
Damoureau, Falcon, Nourrit, and Levasseur, 
who were brought together for its first persona- 
tion.—I have never heard a tenor sing the music 
precisely as it was written: neither Duprez the 
magnificent, nor Mario the fascinating, nor Tam- 
berlik the vigorous. It was Meyerbeer’s habit to 
load his artists with responsibilities beyond their 
powers. He would exact the very highest and the 
very lowest note from every given woman and 
man. He delighted in combinations of the utmost 
eccentricity and difficulty (witness the triple 
cadenza in the unaccompanied ério from this 
very “ Robert”),—he would heap instrument on 
instrument in accompaniment, as though he had 
set himself to crush and not to support the 
voice. I have never heard any performance of 








“ Robert” without that most tantalising of im- 
pressions that “something was all but going 
wrong.” 

With all this, the vitality of the work is intense, 
and has kept it, and will keep it, on the stage. 
What alternate luxury, brilliancy, and piquancy 
are in the dallet music—how striking is the 
organ effect in the last act (Meyerbeer’s best 
last act)!—Who needs to be reminded of the 
amount of vigorous passion in the well-known 
song “Grace” (the delight of excruciating 
amateurs, who, were they wise as a race, would 
avoid the Princess Isabella’s almost frantic plead- 
ing—as a deadly snare by no means to be stum- 
bled into in quiet Christian drawing-rooms). 
—The Waltz of the Demons sounds somewhat 
old already, it is true, and the scene of the Saint 
and the Fiend, below the foot of the crucifix, is 
forced and hysterical, if it be measured against 
any of Signor Rossini’s combinations of emotion 
(as, for instance, those in “ Otello”), but that 
“ Robert,” as an opera, stands, and will stand, 
I believe, as I believe (with a difference) in the 
consummate beauty of Gluck’s “Orpheus,” or in 
the delicious melodious comicality showered 
over “ I] Barbiére” and “La Cenerentola.” 

What has been said, applies still more closely 
to “Les Huguenots.” Curiously enough, 
Meyerbeer seemed to follow the same instincts 
as those which moved his old fellow-pupil under 
Voget—Weber.—After Weber’s “Der Frei- 
schutz” came his “ Euryanthe.” After Meyer- 
beer’s weird “ Robert” came the chivalresque 
French story of St. Bartholomew’s Night, 
by much the grandest historical opera in 
being. How a man so timid, a Hebrew to 
boot, could pitch on a subject so wide, so elabo- 
rate, and so difficult, as he is among the anoma- 
lies of genius.—‘“ Les Huguenots” has never 
been seen in all its pomp and pleasure (as Cole- 
ridge hath it), since its first few years in Paris, 
beginning with 1836. The unwieldy length of 
the whole five hours and a half on its first 
representations has rendered compression and 
sacrifice of its earlier portions inevitable; save 
those could be presented point-device. Yet, 
so presented, how delightful they were! The 
opening scene in the Hétel de Nevers, with 
its gallants and its chess-players, and the Hu- 
guenot chevalier entrapped into the midst of 
this good-for-little, yet altogether delightful 
society ;—the exquisite chorus “ L’aventure est 
singuliére,” when the young Catholic nobles 
try to penetrate the mystery of the masked 
lady, make up as fine and perfect picture- 
music (French picture-music, to boot) as exists. 
They are as clear and brilliant as if one of 
Watteau’s most richly-finished groups could be 
put into sound. So, too, are the scenes at the 
court of Chenonceaux, in the second act of 
“ Les Huguenots,” wonderfully exciting the at- 
tention, and charming the sense, by their spirit 
and luxury—before the tragic passion of the 
story has begun to stir itself. Yet three-fourths 
of these two acts are now of necessity sup- 
pressed, if only out of consideration to the per- 
formers. In no other opera that I know, is the 
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chorus so mercilessly over-worked, and the 
chorus is required to show courteous behaviour 
itself and act, as well as to sing by memory 
some of the most difficult music ever written,— 
at all events, before the excruciating abomina- 
tions of Herr Wagner were engendered. 

The present attempt is merely one to mark a 
few characteristics—and thus it would be super- 
fluous to follow the course of this superb his- 
torical musical drama step by step:—the more 
so, because all its dramatic combinations are as 
familiar to us as the great; scenes of Shake- 
speare.—Its intensely French colour may, how- 
ever, be illustrated once again. The chamber 
scene between Raoul and Valentine in the fourth 
act (never to be thought of without a memorial 
word of gratitude to Mario and Grisi), is, with 
all its resistless power, as national as that noble 
and awful painted tragic seene—the Murder of 
the Duke de Guise, by Paul Delaroche.—The 
fifth act, though the most ambitious, is the 
weakest of the work : but, save in his “ Robert,” 
its maker always exhausted himself before the 
charm was wound up. The fifth act of “ Le 
Prophéte,” with its historical dravura for the 
distressed mother, and the song at the final 
orgie, after the fashion of Sardanapalus (note 
by note, on the theme of the Paddy Carey, 
whose 


Cheeks like thumping red potatoes 


have long been the delight of Dublin boys and 
girls), is almost absurd in its weakness.—The 
trio of the voice and two flutes, which closes 
“ L’Etoile,” written to accommodate the flute- 
like Mdlle. Jenny Lind, is a piece of unmeaning 
display. The whole last act of “ Le Pardon de 
Ploermel,” where the distraught maiden, after 
being insensible since midnight, is brought, by 
full daylight (wet from a weir, to boot), restored 
to her wits, to be married out of hand with a 
ready-made hymn, and a lovely ready-prepared 
canopy, is an excrescence of utter silliness, which 
would have doomed for ever one less strong, 
with all his unsurpassable weaknesses, than 
Meyerbeer. 

The compound of force and feebleness could 
not be completer, in its incompleteness, than in 
and throughout the artistic history of this 
trembling, ambitious, successful, mean, gene- 
rous man. 

Among allthose whohave wonan universal repu- 
tation in dramatic music, Meyerbeer was the most 
timid, the most insecure as to his own purposes, 
with all his gigantic notions of effect. His operas 
were not so much written as stuck together, bit 
by bit, while the rehearsals of them were going 
on.—If a machinist under a paper cap crossed 
the stage, and made some irreverent remark on 
the length of this seene—or that other proces- 
sion—the composer shrank up, faltered, held 
council on the matter,—and, after having been 
inexorable in his first pretensions, conceded, 
with a humility which became ignoble, in regard 
to the man under the paper cap. He did not 
know what his effects were to be, or where they 
were to be made, but went on trying, contriving, 





and, like the bird that builds a nest, bringing, 
here a straw,—there a bit of wool,—anon, a 
fragment of wood, or stone,—and, in the end, 
building not so much a nest, as a habitation for 
musical drama. 

No stone was left unturned by him to pro- 
cure—one might better say to foree—a success. 
It may be questioned whether so skilful an 
artist ever existed, who employed with so 
elaborate a patience every machinery of compli- 
ment and cajolery as he did. He prepared for 
the first representations of his operas by paying 
money right and left, with an anxiety humiliating 
to think of, and on a scale of expense impossible 
to anyother who had not an ample private fortune. 
No ante-chamber was too mean for him to be will- 
ing to wait in it, provided the master of the house 
had the slightest shred of influence on press or 
public. He shared Sir Robert Walpole’s opinion 
that every man has his price—and would return 
to attempt and to tempt every imaginable as- 
sistance with a pertinacity nothing short of 
whimsical, but which was rather distressing to 
be exposed to. The Boulevard des Italiens, a 
sort of French Rialto for musical rumour, 
streamed with tales of his expedients, montlis 
before his operas were painfully born. One 
year, said rumour, Meyerbeer had been buying 
up all the stage organs, to prevent his new organ 
effect being forestalled. There was a later 
tale how he had connived to the crippling of 
the organ at the Grand Opéra, when the same 
was to help a great scene in Nieodemeyri’s 
“ Stradella.”—Another year, would come sim- 
mering stories of pilot-banquets after the 
fashion of Lucullus (and well did Meyer- 
beer understand the art of dining, till ill 
health, and with it hypochondria, claimed 
him).—He had no objection to bespeaking opera- 
books at munificent prices, from the men of 
Jeuilleton, home or foreign, though it did not 
follow that the books were to be set. I can 
speak to his face of puzzled inquietude, when 
one of the fraternity ventured to decline a 
commission for such a piece of work—in its very 
purpose, and by its very essence, unproducible. 
Though he harassed every one during his re- 
hearsals to the point of exasperation, by at first 
refusing the smallest concession, when the hour 
of performance drew nigh he was seized with a 
cowering terror, which would yield or admit 
any change. Music lasting one hour and a 
quarter was cut out of “ Le Prophéte” within a 
very few weeks of its production:—and its great 
situation—the one of fascination, in the fourth 
or Cathedral act, would have possibly shared 
the same fate, had not Madame Viardot, the 
original Fides, backed by Ary Scheffer (how all 
this comes back like a thing of yesterday !), 
pleaded to he allowed to show what could be 
represented by such an actress in such a situa- 
tion. 

The music and the man were one.—Having 
made himself altogether French, to the point of 
producing all his best works in France (for his 
* Vielka,” written for Berlin as a court com- 
mand to a composer with a court appointment, 
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was a mere sketch as compared with “ L’ Etoile,” 
as completed from that sketch for L’Opéra 
Comique at Paris), Meyerbeer became less and 
less popular in Germany as time went on.—He 
was treated by his countrymen as a sort of 
renegade. Every folly and inconsistency in his 
operas — whether of story or of music — was 
massacred as mercilessly as if they had not 
possessed in them one single atom of saving 
grace. He lived for Paris —he dreamed of 
Paris—he fought for Paris—for months and 
months establishing himself in that city as a 
solitary, when even a new singer was “in the 
wind,” or a new chance was on the cards—or 
when (worst of all) a new composer “ cropped 
up” in possible rivalry—Young Germany paid 
him in his own coin: and to the incomplete 
presentations of his difficult operas—each Jess 
real than the former one—brought more and 
more sarcastic comment, less and less of re- 
spect; being, for the nonce, busy in trying to 
enthrone on the stage such a shapeless mystery 
of musical discord and ignorance as Herr 
Wagner. 





A RENT IN A CLOUD. 
In Twenty-Four CuaPrers. 
CHAPTER XV. SISTERS’ CONFIDENCES. 

Tue day of Calvert’s departure was a very 
sad one at the villa; so was the next, and the 
next! It is impossible to repeat the routine of 
a quiet life when we have lost one whose plea- 
sant companionship imparted to the hours a 
something of his own identity, without feeling 
the dreary blank his absence leaves, and, to- 
gether with this, comes the not very flattering 
conviction of how little of our enjoyment we 
owed to our own efforts, and how much to his. 

“T never thought we should have missed him 
so much,” said Emily, as she sat with her sister 
beside the lake, where the oars lay along the 
boats unused, and the fishing-net hung to dry 
from the branches of the mulberry-tree. 

“Of course we miss him,” said Florence, 
peevishly. ‘You don’t live in daily, hourly in- 
tercourse with a person without feeling his ab- 
sence ; but I almost think it is a relief,” said 
she, slightly flushing. 

“A relief, Florry! And in what way?” 

“T don’t know; that is, I’m not disposed to 
go into a nice analysis of Mr. Calvert’s mind, 
and the effect produced upon my own, by the 
mere iteration of things 1 never agreed with. 
Besides, I don’t want in the least to limit your 
regrets for him. He was one of your favour- 
ites.’ 

“TI always thought him more a favourite of 
yours than mine, Florry.” 

“Then I suspect you made a great mistake ; 
but, really, I think we might talk of something 
else. What about those hyacinths; didn’t you 
tell me they ought to be moved ?” 

“Yes, Harry said they had too much sun 
there, and were losing colour in consequence.” 

“T can’t imagine him a great authority in 





“ Well, but he really knew a great deal about 
it, and had an exquisite taste in the landscape 
part of it; witness that little plat under your 
window.” 

“The fuchsias are pretty,” said she, with a 
saucy air. “ Isn’t the post late to-day *” 

“It came two hours ago. Don’t you remem- 
ber my saying there were no letters, except two 
for Harry.” 

** And where are you to forward them to him ? 
Has he been confidential enough to tell you ?” 

“ No; he said, if anything comes for me, keep 
it till you hear of me.” 

“ He affected mystery. I think he imagined 
it gave something of romance to him, though a 
more prosaic, worldly character, never existed.” 

“1 don’t agree with you, Florry. I think it 
was the worldliness was the affectation.” 

Florence coloured deeply, but made no reply. 

* And I’ll tell you why 1 am convinced of it. 
In the mention of anything heroic or daring, or 
in allusion to any trait of deep devotion or 

yathetic tenderness, his lip would tremble and 
bis voice falter, and then catching himself, and 
evidently ashamed of his weakness, he would 
come out with some silly, or even heartless 
remark, as though to mask his confusion and 
give him time to recover himself.” 

“T never noticed this,” said Florence, coldly. 
* Indeed, I must confess to a much less critical 
study of his character than you have bestowed 
on him,” 

“You are unjust to yourself. It was you 
first pointed out this trait in him to me.” 

“1 forget it, then, that’s all,” said she, cap- 
tiously. 

“ Oh, I know he was ashamed of being thought 
romantic.” 

“T thought I had asked you to talk of some- 
thing or somebody else, Milly. Let us, at least, 
select a topic we can think and speak on with 
some approach to agreement.” 

Accustomed to bear with Florence’s im- 
patience and her capricious humours as those of 
an invalid, Emily made no answer, but drew out 
her work from a basket and prepared to begin. 

“You needn’t hope to make much progress 
with your embroidery, Milly. You'll have no 
one to read out the Faust or the Winter Night’s 
Tale to-day.” 

“ Ah, that’s true, and Joseph won’t be here 
till Saturday,” said she, sighing, “not to say 
that 1 don’t suspect he’ll have much time to 
bestow on reading aloud.” 

“T thought you were going to say that he 
reads badly,” said Florry, with a forced laugh. 
“Oh no, Florry, I like his reading very much 
indeed; particularly of Tennyson and Browning.” 
“Jt is not so melodramatic as your friend 
Mr. Calvert’s ; but, in my poor estimation, it is 
in much truer taste.” 

“ What a strange girl youare! Do you forget 
the evening you said, Ill not let Joseph read 
aloud any more; I detest to see him in any 
rivalry of which he has the worst ?” 

**] must have said it in mockery, then, Milly, 





gardening.” 





for I know of nothing in which Mr. Calvert 
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could claim superiority over him. I am aware 
this is not your opinion, Milly; indeed, poor 
Joseph has not many allies in this house, for 
even Aunt Grainger was one of the fascinated 
by our captivating guest.” 

* Well, but you know, dearest Florry, what a 
magic there is in the name Calvert to my aunt.” 

* Yes, I know and deplore it. I believe, too, 
from chance expressions she has let drop, that 
her relations with those very people suggest 
anything rather than proud or pleasant memo- 
ries; but she is determined to think of them as 
friends, and is quite vain at having the permission 
to do so.” 

**Tven Harry used to smile at her reverence 
for ‘ dear old Rocksley.’ ” 

“The worse taste in him,” said Florence, 
haughtily. 

“How bitter you are to the poor fellow,” 
said the other, plaintively. 

“T am not bitter to him. I think him a ver 
accomplished, clever, amusing person, good- 
looking, manly, and so forth ; and probably, if he 
hadn’t persecuted me with attentions that I did 
not like or encourage, I might have felt very 
cordially towards him.” 

“Could he help being in love with you, 
Florry ?” 

“In love!” repeated she, in a voice of mockery 
and scorn. 

“Ay, Florry, I never saw a man more 
thoroughly, devotedly in love. I could tell, as I 
entered the breakfast-room, whether you had 
spoken to him in coldness or the reverse. His 
voice, as he read aloud, would betray whether 

ou were listening with pleasure or indifference. 

ou had not a mood of gay or grave that was 
not reflected in his face; and one day I remem- 
ber, when I remarked on the capricious changes 
of his spirits, he said, ‘Don’t blame me; I 
am what she makes me: the happiest or the 
most miserable fellow breathing.” ‘ Well,’ 
replied I, ‘I fancied from your good spirits it 
was some pleasant tidings the post had brought 
you.’ ‘No,’ said he, ‘it was this;? and he 
drew a violet from his pocket, and showed it to 
me. I suppose you had given it to him.” 

“TI dropped it, and he wouldn’t give it back. 
Iremember the day.” And, as-she spoke, she 
turned her head aside, but her sister saw that 
her cheek was crimson. Then suddenly she 
said, “How was it that you had such confi- 
dences together? I’m sure that, knowing my 
engagement, you must have seen how improper 
it was to listen to such nonsense on his part.” 

*T couldn’t help it, Florry; the poor fellow 
would come to me with his heart almost break- 
ing. I declare, there were times when his 
despair actually terrified me ; and having heard 
from Aunt Grainger what dreadful passions 
these Calverts give way to—how reckless of 
consequences——” 

“There, there, dear, spare me that physio- 
logy of the race of Calverts, of which I have 
gone through, I hope, every imaginable feature. 
To poor Aunt Grainger’s eyes the dragon of 
the Drachenfels is a mild domestic creature in 





comparison with one of them.” There was a 
jarring vibration in her sister’s tone, that told 
it were safer not to prolong the discussion, and 
little more was said as they walked towards the 
house. At last Florence stopped short, and, 
pointing to the window of the room lately occu- 
pied by Calvert, said, “Joseph will dislike all 
those climbing creepers there, Milly; he hates 
that sort of thing. Let them be cut away.” 

“Tf you wish it, dearest ; but is it not a pity? 
Only think of all the time and pains it cost to 
train that jessamine——” 

“Oh, if they have such tender memories for 
you, let them remain by all means; but I think 
it will be quite as well not to tell Joseph the 
reasons for which they were spared.” 

Though the speech was uttered in irritation, 
Emily affected to hear it without emotion, and 
said, “It was Harry’s own desire that we 
should not speak of him to Joseph, and I mean 
to obey it.” 





CHAPTER XVI. A LOVERS’ QUARREL. 

In course of time Loyd arrived at the villa. 
He came tired and worn out by a fatiguing 
journey. There had been floods, broken bridges, 
and bad roads in Savoy, and the St. Gothard was 
almost impassable from a heavy snow-storm. 
The difficulties of the road had lost him a day, 
one of the very few he was to have with them, 
and he came, wearied and somewhat irritated, to 
his journey’s end. 

Lovers ought, perhaps, to be more thoughtful 
about “effect” than they are in real life. They 
might take a lesson in this respect with good 
profit from the drama, where they enter with all 
the aids that situation and costume can give 
them. At all events, Calvert would scarcely 
have presented himself in the jaded and dis- 
ordered condition in which Loyd now appeared. 

* How ill he looks, poor fellow,” said Emily, 
as the two sisters left him to dress for dinner. 

“T should think he may look ill. Fancy his 
travelling on, night and day, through rain, and 
sleet, and snow, and always feeling that his few 
hours here were to be shortened by all these 
disasters, And, besides all this, he is sorry now 
for the step he has taken; he begins to suspect 
he ought not to have left England; that this 
separation—it must be for at least two years— 
bodes ill to us. That it need not have been 
longer had he stayed at the home bar, and had, 
besides, the opportunity of coming out to see us 
in Vacation. ‘That it was his friends who over- 
persuaded him ; and now that he has had a little 
time for calm reflection, away from them, he 
really sees no obstacles to his success at West- 
minster that he will not have to encounter at 
Calcutta.” 

“ And will he persist, in face of this convic- 
tion ?” 

“Of course he will! He cannot exhibit him- 
self to the world as a creature who does not 
know his own mind for two days together.” 

“ Ts that of more consequence than what would 
really serve his interests, Florry ?” 

“1 am no casuist, Milly, but I think that the 
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impression a man makes by his character for re- 
solution is always of consequence.” ; 

Emily very soon saw that her sister spoke with 
an unusual degree of irritation. The arrival of 
her lover had not overjoyed her ; it had scarcely 
cheered her. He came, too, not full of high 
hopes and animated by the prospect of a bright 
future, speculating on the happy days that were 
before them, and even fixing the time they were 
to meet again, but depressed and dispirited, 
darkly hinting at all the dangers of absence, and 
gloomily telling over the long miles of ocean 
that were so soon to roll between them. 

Now Florence was scarcely prepared for all 
this. She had expected to be comforted, and sup- 

ported, and encouraged ; and yet from herself, 
now, all the encouragement and all the support 
was to be derived! She was to infuse hope, to 
supply courage, and inspire determination. He 
was only there to be sustained and supported. 
It is true she knew nothing of the trials and 
difficulties which were before him, and she could 
neither discuss nor lighten them ; but she could 
talk of India as a mere neighbouring country, 
the “ overland” a rather pleasant tour, and two 

ears—what signified two years, when it was to 
be their first and last separation ? For, if he could 
not obtain the leave he was all but promised, it 
was arranged that she should go out to Calcutta, 
and their marriage take place there. 

He rallied at last under all these cheering 
suggestions, and gradually dropped into that 
talk so fascinating to Promessi Sposi, in which 
affection and worldliness are blended together, 
and where the feelings of the heart and the fur- 
niture of the drawing-room divide the interest 
between them. There was a dash of romance, 
too, in the notion of life in the far East—some 
far-away home in the Neilgherries, some lone 
bungalow on the Sutlej—that helped them to 
paint their distant landscape with more effect, 
and they sat, in imagination, under a spreading 
plantain on the Himalaya, and watched the blood- 
red sunsets over the shai of Hindostan. 

Time passed very rapidly in this fashion. 
Love is the very sublime of egotism, and people 
never weary of themselves. ‘The last evening— 
sad things these last evenings—came, and they 
strolled out to take a last look on the lake and 
the snow-white Alps beyond it. The painful 
feeling of having so short a time to say so much 
was over each of them, and made them more 
silent than usual. As they thus loitered along, 
thev reached a spot where a large evergreen oak 
stood alone, spreading its gigantic arms over the 
water, and from which the view of the lake ex- 
tended for miles in each direction. 

“This is the spot to have a summer-house, 
Florry,” said Loyd; “and when I come back 
I'll build one here.” 

* You see there is a rustic bench here already. 
Harry made it.” 

Scarcely were the words uttered than she felt 
her cheek burning, and the tingling rush of her 
blood to her temples. 

“Harry means Mr. Calvert, I conclude ?” 


“Yes,” said she, faintly. 
“It was a name I have never uttered since I 
passed this threshold, Florry, and I vowed to 
myself that I would not be the first to allude to 
it. My pledge, however, went no further, and 
I am now released from its obligation. Let us 
talk of him freely.” 

“No, Joseph, I had rather not. When he 
was leaving this, it was his last wish that his 
name was not to be uttered here. We gave him 
our solemn promise, and I feel sure you will not 
ask me to forget it.” 

“T have no means of knowing by what right 
he could pretend to exact such a promise, which, 
to say the least, is a very unusual one.” 

“There was no question of a right in the 
matter. Mr. Calvert was here as our friend, 
associating with us in close intimacy, enjoying 
our friendship and our confidence, and if he had 
reasons of his own for the request, they were 
enough for us.” 

“That does not satisfy me, Florence,” said he, 
gravely. 

_ “Tam sorry forit. I have no other explana- 
tion to give you.” 

“Well; I mean to be more explicit. Has he 
told you of a correspondence that passed between 
us f 

“Once for all, Joseph, I will not be drawn 
into this discussion. Rightfully, or the reverse, 
I have given my word, and I will keep it.” 

“ Do you mean to say that to any mention of 
this man’s name, or to any incident in which it will 
occur, you will turn a deaf ear, and not reply ?” 

“T will not speak of him.” 

“Be it so. But you will listen to me when JZ 
speak of him, and you will give my words the 
same credence you accord to them on other 
things. This is surely not asking too much ?” 

“It is more, however, than 1 am willing to 
grant.” 

“This becomes serious, Florence, and cannot 
be dismissed lightly. Our relations towards 
each other are all but the closest that can bind 
two destinies. They are such as reject all 
secresy—all mystery, at all events. Now, if 
Mr. Calvert’s request were the merest caprice, 
the veriest whim, it matters not. The moment 
it becomes a matter of peace of mind to me it 
is no longer a trifle.” 

“You are making a very serious matter of 
very little,” said she, partly offended. 

“The unlimited confidence I have placed, and 
desire still to place, in you, is not a little 
matter. I insist upon having a full explanation.” 

* You insist ?” 
“Yes, I insist. Remember, Florence, that 
what I claim is not more my due for my sake 
than for your own. No name in the world 
should stand between yours and mine, least of 
all that of one whom neither of us can look on 
with respect or esteem.” 

“Tf this be the remains of some old jea- 
lousy ——” 
* Jealousy ! 
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said he, coldly. 
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thought yow his rival, and it was just possible 
you might have reciprocated the sentiment.” 

“This is intolerable,” cried he. Then hastily 
checking his angry outburst, he added: “ Why 
should we grow warm, Florence dearest, over 
a matter which cannot have but one aspect for 
us both? It is of you, not of myself, I have 
been thinking all this time. I simply begged 
you to let me know what sort of relations existed 
between you and Mr. Calvert that should pre- 
vent you speaking of him to me.” 

* You said something about insisting. Now, 
insisting is an ugly word. There is an air of 
menace about it.” 

“T am not disposed to recal it,” said he, 
sternly. 

“So much the better ; at least it will save us 
a world of very unpleasant recrimination, for I 
refuse to comply.” 

* You refuse! Now let me understand you, for 
this is too vital a point for me at least to make 
any mistake about—what is it that you refuse ?” 

* Don’t you think the tone of our present 
discussion is the best possible reason for not 
prolonging it ?” 

“No! If we have each of us lost temper, I 
think the wisest course would be to recover 
ourselves, and see if we cannot talk the matter 
over in a better spirit.” 

* Begin then by unsaying that odious word.” 

* What is the word ?” 

“Insist! You must not insist upon anything.” 

* T’ll take back the word if you so earnestly 
desire it, Florence,” said he, gravely ; “but I 
hope request will be read in its place.” 

**Now then, what is it you request? for I 
frankly declare that all this time I don’t rightly 
understand what you ask of me.” 

“This is worse than I suspected,” said he, 
angrily, “for now I see that it is in the mere 
spirit of defiance that you rejected my demand.” 

“Upon my word, sir, I believe it will turn out 
that neither of us knew very much of the other.” 

* You think so?” 

“Yes; don’t you?” 

He grew very pale, and made no answer, 
though he twice seemed as if about to speak. 

**T declare,” cried she, and her heightened 
colour and flashing eye showed the temper that 
stirred her—“I declare that I think we shall 
have employed all our lately displayed candour 
to very little advantage if it does not carry us a 
little further.” 

“T scarcely catch your meaning,” said he, ina 
low voice. 

“What I meant was, that by a little further 
effort of our frankness we might come to convey 
to each other that scenes like these are not 
pleasant, nor need they ever occur again.” 

*T believe at last 1 apprehend you,” said he, 
in a broken accent. ‘ You desire that our en- 
gagement should be broken off ?” 

She made no answer, but averted her head. 

“T will do my best to be calm, Florence,” 
continued he, “and I will ask as much of you. 
Let neither of us sacrifice the prospect of a whole 
life’s happiness for the sake of a petty victory 








in avery petty dispute. If, however, you are of 
opinion——” he stopped, he was about to say 
more than he had intended, more than he knew 
how to say, and he stopped, confused and 
embarrassed. 

“ Why don’t you continue?” said she, with a 
cold smile. 

“ Because don’t know what I was about to say.” 

“Then shall I say it for you?” 

* Yes, do so.” 

“Tt was this, then, or at least to this purport : 
If, you, Miss Florence Walter, are of opinion that 
two people who have not succeeded in inspiring 
each other with that degree of confidence that 
rejects all distrust, are scarcely wise in entering 
into a contract of which truthfulness is the very 
soul and essence, and that, though not very 
gallant on my part, as the man to suggest it, yet 
in all candour, which here must take the place 
of courtesy, the sooner the persons so placed 
escape from such a false position the better.” 

* And part ?” said he, in a hollow, feeble voice. 

She shrugged her shoulders slightly, as though 
to say that, or any similar word, will convey my 
meaning. 

“Oh, Florence, is it come to this? Is this to be 
a last evening in its saddest, bitterest sense ?” 

“ When gentlemen declare that they ‘insist,’ 
I take it they mean to have their way,” said she, 
with a careless toss of her head. 

“Good Heavens!” cried he, in a passion, 
“have you never cared for me at all? or is your 
love so little rooted that you can tear it from 
your heart without a pang?” 

* All this going back on the past is very un- 
profitable,” said she, coldly. 

He was stung by the contemptuous tone even 
more than by the words she used. It seemed 
as though she held his love so lightly she would 
not condescend to the slightest trouble to retain 
it, and this too at a moment of parting. 

“Florence!” said he, in a tone of deep melan- 
choly, “if I am to call you by that name for the 
last time—tell me, frankly, is this a sudden 
caprice of yours, or has it lain rankling in your 
mind, as a thing you would conquer if you could, 
or submit to, if you must ?” 

“T suspect it is neither one nor the other,” 
said she, with a levity that almost seemed gaiety. 
“JT don’t think I am capricious, and I know I 
never harbour a long-standing grievance. I 
really believe that it is to your own heart you 
must look-for the reasons of what has occurred 
between us. I have often heard that men are 
so ashamed of being jealous, that theyll never 
forgive any one who sees them in the tit.” 

** Enough, more than enough,” said he, trem- 
bling from head to foot. ‘ Let us part.” 

** Remember, the proposal comes from you.” 

“Yes, yes, it comes from me. It matters 
little whence it comes.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, it matters a great 
deal, at least to me. I am not to bear the re- 
proaches of my aunt and my sister for a sup- 
posed cruelty towards a manwho has himself repu- 
diated our engagement. It would be rather hard 
that I was to be deserted aud condemned too.” 
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“ Deserted, Florry!” cried he, as the tears 
stood in his eyes. 

“ Well, I don’t mean deserted. There is no 
desertion on either side. It is a perfectly 
amicable arrangement of two people who are not 
disposed to travel the same road. I don’t want 
to imply that any more blame attaches to you 
than to me.” 

“* How can any attach to me at all?” cried he. 

“Oh then, if youwish it, I take the whole of it.” 

“Shall I speak to your aunt, Miss Walter, or 
will you ?” ‘ 

“Tt does not signify much which of us is the 
first to acquaint her Perhaps, however, it would 
come with more propriety from you. I think I 
see her yonder near the cypress-trees, and I’m 
sure you'll be glad to have it over. Wait one mo- 
ment, this ring ”” as she endeavoured to draw 
a small ruby ring from her finger, Loyd saw the 
turquoise which she wore on the other hand— 
“this ring,” said she, in some confusion, “is 
yours.” 

“ Not this one,” said he, sternly, as he pointed 
to the other. 

“No, the ruby,” said she, with an easy smile. 
“It was getting to hurt my finger.” 

** T hope you may wear the other more easily,” 
said he, with a bitter laugh. 

“Thank you,” said she, with a curtsey, and 
then turned away, and walked towards the house. 

After Loyd had proceeded a few steps to 
overtake Miss Grainger, he stopped, and hastened 
back to the villa. Such an explanation as he 
must make could, he felt, be only done bya 
letter. He could not, besides, face the question- 
ing and cross-questioning the old lady would 
submit him to, nor endure the misery of re- 
calling, at her bidding, each stage of their sad 
quarrel. A letter, therefore, he would write, 
and then leave the villa for ever, and without a 
farewell to any. He knew this was not a 
gracious way to treat those who had been 
uniformly affectionate and kind—who had been 
to him like dear sisters—but he dreaded a 
possible meeting. He could not answer for him- 
self, either, as to what charges he might be led 
to make against Florence, or what weakness of 
character he might exhibit in the midst of his 
affliction. “I will simply narrate so much as 
will show that we have agreed to separate, and 
are never to meet more,” muttered he. “ Flo- 
rence may tell as much more as she likes, and 
give what version of me she pleases. It matters 
little now how or what they think of one whose 
heart is already in the grave.” And thus saying, 
he gained his room, and, locking the door, began 
to write. Deeply occupied in his task, which 
he found so difficult that several half-scrawled 
sheets already littered the table before him, he 

never felt the time as it passed. It was already 
midnight before he was aware of it, and still his 
letter was not finished. It was so hard to say 
enough and not too much ; so hard to justify him- 
self in any degree and yet spare her, against 
whom he would not use one word of reproach ; 
so hard to confess the misery that he felt, and 





Not one of his attempts had satisfied him. 
Some were too lengthy, some too curt and 
brief, some read cold, stern, and forbidding; 
others seemed like half entreaties for a more 
merciful judgment ; in fact, he was but writing 
down each passing emotion of his mind, and 
recording the varying passions that swayed him. 

As he sat thus, puzzled and embarrassed, he 
sprung up from his chair with terror at a ery 
that seemed to fill the room, and make the 
very air vibrate around him. It was a shriek 
as of one in the maddest agony, and lasted for 
some seconds. He thought it came from the 
lake, and he flung open his window and listened, 
but all was calm and still, the very faintest night 
air was astir, and not even the leaves moved. 
He then opened his door, and crept stealthily 
out upon the corridor; but all was quiet within 
the house. Noiselessly he walked to the head 
of the stairs, and listened; but not a sound nor 
a stir was to be heard. He went back to his 
room, agitated and excited. He had read of 
those conditions of cerebral excitement when 
the nerves of sense present impressions which 
have no existence in fact, and the sufferers fancy 
that, they have seen sights, or heard sounds, 
whith had no reality. 

He thought he could measure the agitation 
that distressed him by this disturbance of the 
brain, and he bathed his temples with cold 
water, and sdt down at the open window to 
try to regain calm and self-possession. For a 
while the speculation on this strange problem 
occupied him, and he wandered on in thought to 
ask himself which of the events of life should 
be assumed as real, and which mere self-delusions. 
“Tf, for instance,” thought he, “I could believe 
that this dreadful scene with Florence never oc- 
curred, that it was a mere vision conjured up 
by my own gloomy forebodings, and my sorrow 
at our approaching separation—what ecstasy 
would be mine. What is there,” asked he 
of himself aloud, “to show or prove that we 
have parted? What evidence have I of one 
word that may or may not have passed between 
us, that would not apply to that wild scream that 
so lately chilled my very blood, and which I now 
know was a mere trick of imagination?” As he 
spoke, he turned to the table, and there lay the 
proof that he challenged before him. There, 
beside his half-written letter, stood the ring he 
had given her, and which she had just given 
back to him. ‘The revulsion was very painful, 
and the tears, which had not come before, now 
rolled heavily down his cheeks. He took up 
the ring and raised it to his lips, but laid it 
down without kissing it. These sent-back gifts 
are very sad things; they do not bury the 
memory of the loved one who wore them. 
Like the flower that fell from her hair, they 
bear other memories. They tell of blighted 
hopes, of broken vows, of a whole life’s plan 
torn, scattered, and given to the winds. Their 
odour is not of love; they smell of the rank 
grave, whither our hearts are hastening. He 
sat gazing moodily at this ring—it was the story 
of his life. He remembered the hour and the 





yet not seem abject in the very avowal. 
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lace he gave it to her; the words he spoke, her 
blush, her trembling hand as he drew it on her 
finger, the pledge he uttered, and which he 
made her repeat to him again. He started. What 
was that noise? Was that his name he heard 
uttered? Yes, some one was calling him. He 
hastened to the door, and opened it, and there 
stood Emily. She was leaning against the archi- 
trave, like one unable for further effort; her 
face bloodless, and her hair in disorder. She 
staggered forward, and fell upon his shoulder. 
“ What is it, Milly, my own dear sister ?” cried 
he; “ what is the matter?” 

“Oh, Joseph,” cried she, in a voice of anguish, 
“what have youdone? 1 could never have be- 
lieved this of you!” 

* What do you mean—what is it you charge 
me with?” 

“ You, who knew how she loved you—how 
her whole heart was your own!” 

“But what do you impute to me, Milly 
dearest ?” 

“How cruel! How cruel!” cried she, wring- 
ing her hands. 

“1 swear to you I do not know of what you 
accuse me.” 

“You have broken her heart,’ cried she, ve- 
hemently. “She will not survive this cruel de- 
sertion,” 

** But who accuses me of this 2” asked he, in- 
dignantly. 

“She, herself, does—she did, at least, so long 
as reason remained to her ; but now, poor darling, 
her mind is wandering, and she is not conscious 
of what she says, and yet her cry is, ‘Oh, 
Joseph, do not leaveme. Goto him, Milly; on 
your knees beseech him not to desert me. That 
[ am in fault I know, but I will never again 
offend him.’ Lcannot, I will not, tell you all the 
dreadful—all the humiliating things she says ; 
but through all we can read the terrible trials 
she must have sustained at your hands, and 
how severely you have used her. Come to her, 
at least,” cried she, taking his arm. ‘I do not 
ask or want to know what has led to this sad 
scene between you; but come to her before it 
be too late.” 

“Let me first of all tell you, Milly——” 
He stopped. He meant to have revealed the 
truth; but it seemed so ungencrous to be the 
accuser, that he stopped, and was silent. 

“T don’t care to hear anything. You may be 
as blameless as you like. ‘What I want is to 
save her. Come at once.” 

Without a word he followed her down the 
stairs, and across the hall, and up another small 
stair. ‘Wait a moment,” said she, opening 
the door, and then as quickly she turned and 
beckoned to him to enter. 

Still dressed, but with her hair falling loose 
about her, and her dress disordered, Florence 
lay on her bed as in a trance —so light her 
breathing you could see no motion of the chest. 
Her eyes were partly opened, and lips parted ; 
but even these gave to her face a greater look 
of death. 

“She is sleeping at last,” whispered Miss 


a “She has not spoken since you were 
rere.” ; 

Loyd knelt down beside the bed, and pressed 
his cheek against her cold hand; and the day 
dawn, as it streamed in between the shutters, 
saw him still there. 


CHAPTER XVII. PARTING SORROWS. 


Hour after hour Loyd knelt beside the bed 
where Florence lay, motionless and unconscious. 
Her aunt and sister glided noiselessly about, 
passed in and out of the room, rarely speaking, 
and then but ina whisper. At last a servant 
whispered in Loyd’s ear a message. He started 
and said, “ Yes, let him wait ;” and then, in a 
moment after, added, “No, say no. T’ll not 
want the boat—the luggage may be taken back 
to my room.” 

It was a few minutes after this that Emily 
came behind him, and, bending down so as to 
speak in his ear, said, “ How I thank you, my 
dear brother, for this! J know the price of 
your devotion—none of us will ever forget it.” 

He made no answer, but pressed the cold 
damp hand he held to his lips. 

* Does he know that it is nigh seven o’clock, 
Milly, and that he must be at Como a quarter 
before eight, or he’ll lose the train?” said Miss 
Grainger to her niece. 

“ He knows it all, aunt; he has sent away the 
boat ; he will not desert us.” 

“Remember, child, what it is he is sacri- 


ficing. It may chance to be his whole future 
fortune.” 

“He'll stay, let it cost what it may,” said 
Emily. 


“1 declare I think I will speak to him. It 
is my duty to speak to him,” said the old lady, 
in her own fussy, officious tone. “I will not 
expose myself to the reproaches of his family— 
very just reproaches, too, if they imagined we 
had detained him. He will lose, not only his 
passage out to India, but, not ~ ee his 
appointment too. Joseph, Joseph, I have a 
word to say to you.” 

“ Dearest aunt, I implore you not to say it,” 
cried Emily. 

“Nonsense, child. Is it for a mere tiff and 
a fit of hysterics a man is to lose his livelihood ? 
Joseph Loyd, come into the next room for a 
moment.” 

* T cannot leave this,” said he, in a low, faint 
voice; “say what you have to say to me here.” 

‘It is on the stroke of seven.” 

He nodded. 

“The train leaves a quarter before eight, and 
if you don’t start by this one you can’t reach 
Leghorn by Tuesday.” 

“T know it; I’m not going.” 

“Do you mean to give up your appoint- 
ment ?” asked she, in a voice of almost scornful 
reproach. 

“T mean, that I’ll not go.” 

“ What will your friends say to this?” said 
she, angrily. 

“T have not thought, nor can I think, of that 





now; my place is here.” 
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“Then I must protest; and I beg you to re- 
member that I have protested against this re- 
solve on your part. Your family are not to say, 
hereafter, that it was through any interference 
or influence of ours that you took this unhappy 


determination. I'll write, this very day, to your 
father, and say so. There, it is striking seven 
now !” 


He made no reply; indeed, it seemed as if he 
had not heard her. 

* You might still be in time, if you were to 
exert yourself,” whispered she, with more 
earnestness. 

*T tell you again,” said he, raising his voice 
to a louder pitch, “that my place is here, and I 
will not leave her.” 

A low, faint sigh was breathed by the sick 
pi, and gently moving her hand, she laid it on 
is head. 

“You know me, then, dearest ?” whispered he. 
“ You know who it is kneels beside you ?” 

She made no answer, but her feeble fingers 
tried to play with his hair, and strayed, un- 
guided, over his head. 

What shape of reproach, remonstrance, or 
protest, Miss Grainger’s mutterings took, is not 
recorded; but she bustled out of the room, evi- 
dently displeased with all in it. 

“She knows you, Joseph. 
thank you,” said Emily. 

“Her lips are moving; 
she says, Milly ?” 

The girl bent over the bed, till her ear almost 
touched her sister’s mouth. “Yes, darling, 
from his heart he does. He never loved you with 
such devotion as now. She asks if you can forgive 
her, Joseph. She remembers everything.” 

“And not leave me,” sighed Florence, in a 
voice barely audible. 

** No, my own dearest, I will not leave you,” 
was all that he could utter in the conflict of joy 
and sorrow he felt. A weak attempt to thank 
him she made by an effort to press his hand, 
but it sent a thrill of delight through his heart, 
more than a recompense for all he had suffered. 

If Emily, with a generous delicacy, retired 
towards the window and took up her work, not 
very profitably perhaps, seeing how little light 
came through the nearly closed shutters, let us 
not show ourselves less discreet, and leave the 
lovers to themselves. Be assured, dear reader, 
that in our reserve on this point we are not less 
mindful of your benefit than of theirs. The 
charming things, so delightful to say and so 
ecstatic to hear, are wonderfully tame to tell. 
Perhaps their very charm is in the fact, that 
their spell was only powerful to those who 
uttered them. At all events, we are deter- 
mined on discretion, and shall only own that, 
though Aunt Grainger made periodical visits to 
the sick-room, with frequent references to the 
hour of the day, and the departures and arrival 
of various rail trains, they never heard her, or, 
indeed, knew that she was present. 

And though she was mistress of those “asides” 
and that grand inuendo style which is so deadly 


She is trying to 


can you hear what 


heed to her fire. All the adroit references to 
the weather, and the “ glorious day for travel- 
ling,” went for naught. As well as the more 
subtle compliments she made Florence on the 
appetite she displayed for her chocolate, and 
which were intended to convey that a young 
lady who enjoyed her breakfast so heartily need 
never have lost a man a passage to Calcutta for 
the pleasure of seeing her eat it. ‘Truth was, 
Aunt Grainger was not in love, and, conse- 
quently, no more fit to legislate for those who 
were than a peasant in rude health is to sympa- 
thise with the nervous irritability of a fine lady ! 
Neither was Milly in love, you will perhaps say, 
and she felt for them. True, but Milly might 
be—Milly was constitutionally exposed to the 
malady, and the very vicinity of the disease was 
what the faculty call a predisposing cause. It 
made her very happy to see Joseph so fond, and 
Florence so contented. 

Far too happy to think of the price he paid 
for his happiness, Loyd passed the day beside 
her. Never before was he so much in love! 
Indeed, it was not till the thought of losing her 
for ever presented itself, that he knew or felt 
what a blank life would hereafter become to him. 
Some quaint German writer has it that these little 
quarrels which lovers occasionally get up as a 
sort of trial of their own powers of indepen- 
dence, are like the attempts people make to 
remain a long time under water, and which only 
end in a profound conviction that their organisa- 
tion was unequal to the test. But there is an- 
other form these passing differences occasionally 
take. Each of the erring parties is sure to 
nourish in his or her heart the feeling of being 
most intensely beloved by the other! It is a 
strange form for selfishness to take, but selfish- 
ness is the most Protzean of all failings, and there 
never was seen the mask it could not fit to its 
face. 

“ And so you imagined you could cast me off, 
Florence ;” “And you, Master Joseph, had the 
presumption to think you could leave me,” 
formed the sum and substance of that long day’s 
whispering. My dear, kind reader, do not de- 
spise the sermon from the seeming simplicity of 
the text. There is a deal to be said on it, and 
very pleasantly said, too. It is, besides, a sort 
of litigation in which charge and cross charge 
recur incessantly, and, as ia all amicable suits, 
each party pays his own costs. 

It was fortunate, most fortunate, that their 
reconciliation took this form. It enabled each 
to do that which was most imminent to be done— 
to ignore Calvert altogether, and never recur to 
any mention of his name. Loyd saw that the 
turquoise ring was no longer worn by her, and 
she, with a woman’s quickness, noted his obser- 
vation of the fact. I am not sure that in her 
eyes a recognition of his joy did not glisten, but 
she certainly never uttered a word that could 
bring up his name. 

“So I am your guest, madam, for ten days 
more !” said Loyd to Miss Grainger, as they sat 
at tea that night. 





round a corner, they never paid the slightest 





“Oh, we are only too happy. It is a very 
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great pleasure to us, if—if we could feel that 
your delay may not prove injurious to you.” 

“Tt will be very enjoyable, at all events,” 
said he, with an easy smile, and as though to 
evade the discussion of the other “ count.” 

“T was thinking of what your friends would 
say about it.” 

“Tt is a very limited public, I assure you,” 
said he, laughing, “and one which so implicitly 
trusts me, that 1 have only to say I have done 
what I believed to be right, to be confirmed in 
their good esteem.” 

The old lady was not to be put off by gene- 
ralities, and » A questioned him closely as to 
whether an overland passage did not cost a 
hundred pounds and upwards, and all but asked 
whether it was quite convenient to him to 
disburse that amount. She hinted something 
about an adage of people who “ paid for their 
whistle,” but suggested some grave doubts if 
they ever felt themselves recompensed in after 
time by recollecting the music that had cost so 
dearly ; in a word, she made herself supremely 
disagreeable while he drank his tea, and only too 
glad to make his escape to go and sit beside 
Florry, and talk over again all they had said in 
the morning. 

“Only think, Milly,” said she, poutingly, as 
her sister entered, “how Aunt Grainger is 
worrying poor Joseph, and won’t let him enjoy 
in peace the few days we are to have together.” 

ut he did enjoy them, and to the utmost. 
Florence very soon threw off all trace of her 
late indisposition, and sought, in many ways, to 
make her lover forget all the pain she had cost 
him. The first week was one of almost un- 
alloyed happiness; the second opened with the 
thought that the days were numbered. After 
Monday came Tuesday, then Wednesday, which 
preceded Thursday, when he was to leave. 

How was it, they asked themselves, that a 
whole week had gone over? It was surely 
impossible! Impossible it must be, for now they 
remembered the mass of things they had to 
talk over together, not one of which had been 
touched on. 

“ Why, Joseph dearest, you have told me no- 
thing about yourself. Whether you are to be in 
Calcutta, or up the country ? Where, and how I 
am to write? When I am to hear from you? 
What of papa—I was going to say, our papa— 
would he like to hear from me, and may I write 
to him? Dare I speak to him as a daughter ? 
Will he think me forward or indelicate for it ? 
May [ tell him of all our plans? Surely you 
ought to have told me some of these things! 
What could we have been saying to each other 
all this while ?” 

Joseph looked at her, and she turned away 
her head _pettishly, and murmured something 
about his being too absurd. Perhaps he was; I 
certainly hold no brief to defend him in the case ; 
convict or acquit him, dear reader, as you please. 

And yet, notwithstanding this appeal, the next 
three days passed over just as forgetfully as their 


predecessors, and then came the sad Wednesday 
evening, and the sadder Thursday morning, 
when, wearied out and exhausted, for they had 
sat up all night—his last night—to say good-by. 

“1 declare he will be late again; this is the 
third time he has come back from the boat,” 
exclaimed Miss Grainger, as Florence sank, half 
fainting, into Emily’s arms, 

“ Yes, yes, dear Joseph,” muttered Emily, “go 
now, go at once, before she recovers again.” 

“If I do not, I never can,” cried he, as the 
tears coursed down his face, while he hurried 
away. 

The monotonous beat of the oars suddenly 
startled the half-conscious girl; she looked up, 
and lifted her hand to wave an adieu, and then 
sank back into her sister’s arms, and fainted. 

Three days after, a few hurried lines from 
Loyd told Florence that he had sailed for Malta 
—this time irrevocably off. They were as sad 
lines to read as to have written. He had begun 
by an attempt at jocularity; a sketch of his 
fellow-travellers coming on board ; their national 
traits, and the dungp bate of tongues about 
them ; but, as the bell rang, he dropped this, and 
scrawled out, as best he could, his last and blotted 
good-byes. They were shaky, ill-written words, 
and might, who knows, ave been blurred with 
a tear or two. One thing is certain, she who 
read, shed many over them, and kissed them, with 
her last waking breath, as she fell asleep. 

About the same day that this letter reached 
Florence, came another, and very different 
epistle, to the hands of Algernon Drayton, from 
his friend Calvert. It was not above a dozen 
lines, and dated from Alexandria : 

“The Leander has just steamed in, crowded 
with snobs, civil and military, but no Loyd. 
The fellow must have given up his appointment 
or gone ‘long sea.’ In any case, he has escaped 
me. Iam frantic. A whole month’s plottings of 
vengeance scattered to the winds and lost! I'd 
return to England, if I were only certain to 
meet with him; but a Faquir, whom 1 have 
just consulted, says, ‘Go east, and the worst 
will come of it and so I start in two hours for 
Suez. There are two here who know me, but 
T mean to caution them how they show it; they 
are old enough to take a hint.—Yours, “ H. C. 

“1 hear my old regiment has mutinied, and 
sabred eight of the officers. I wish they’d have 
waited a little longer, and neither S. nor W. 
would have got off so easily. From all I can 
learn, and from the infernal fright the fellows 
who are going back, exhibit, I suspect that the 
work goes bravely on.” 
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